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ABSTRACT 



The educational indicators in this publication represent the 
consensus of professional thinking on how to measure the current state of 
education internationally. This year’s edition brings the comparative review 
of educational systems to the end of the 1990s so that for the first time the 
indicators of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) cover a complete decade. This edition includes new indicators on the 
contribution of education to changes in economic growth, trends in public and 
private payments for education as well as public subsidies for education and 
their beneficiaries, and participation in skill improvement by the employed 
population. It also contains indicators about the incentive structures 
governments use to attract and retain qualified teachers, the use of 
information technology in education, and trends in student achievement and 
inequality in literacy skills. Indicators are grouped into these chapters: 

(1) "Context of Education"; (2) "Financial and Human Resources Invested in 
Education"; (3) "Access to Education, Participation, and Progression"; (4) 
"The Learning Environment and Organisation of Schools"; (5) "Individual, 
Social and Labour Market Outcomes of Education"; and (6) "Learning Outcomes 
of Education." Three appendixes contain graphs and charts of typical 
graduation ages, basic reference statistics, and sources, methods, and 
technical notes. A glossary is included. (Contains 109 tables and 82 charts.) 
(SLD) 
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□ THE OECD EDUCATION INDICATORS 



Compelling incentives for individuals, economies and societies to raise 
the level of education have been the driving force behind increased 
participation in a widening range of learning activities by people of all ages, 
from earliest childhood to advanced adulthood. The challenge, in this era of 
spreading and diversifying demand for learning over the lifetime, is how 
best to meet rising demand while ensuring that the nature and types of 
learning respond to needs in a cost effective manner. 

In searching for effective education policies that enhance individuals’ 
social and economic prospects, provide incentives for greater efficiency in 
schooling and help to mobilise resources in order to meet rising demands 
for education, governments are paying increasing attention to international 
comparative policy analysis. Through co-operation both within the OECD 
framework and in other international bodies, countries are seeking to learn 
from each other about how to secure the benefits of education for all, how to 
foster competencies for the knowledge society, and how to manage teaching 
and learning in order to promote learning throughout life. These were also 
the main themes at a meeting of OECD Education Ministers in Paris on 
2-4 April 2001 (see also www.oecd.org/els). 

This attention has resulted in a major effort by the OECD to strengthen 
the collection and reporting of comparative statistics and indicators in the 
field of education. Over the past 13 years, the OECD has developed and 
published a broad range of comparative indicators that provide insights into 
the functioning of education systems. These reflect both the resources 
invested in education and their returns to individuals and societies. 

The OECD education indicators provide information on many important 
features of the operation, evolution and impact of education, from early 
childhood through formal education to learning and training throughout life. 
They provide an opportunity for each country to see its education system in 
the light of other countries’ performances. Through international comparisons, 
countries may be able to recognise strengths and weaknesses in their own 
systems and to assess to what extent variations in educational experiences 
are unique or mirror differences observed elsewhere. Together with OECD’s 
country policy reviews and analyses, the indicators are designed to support 
efforts which governments are making towards policy reform. 

The OECD education indicators are the product of an ongoing process 
of conceptual development and data collection, the objective of which is to 
link a broad range of policy needs with the best available international data. 
Each year, Member countries and the OECD Secretariat collaborate closely 
in order to ensure that: 

°The presentation of the indicators is as straightforward as possible 
but as multifaceted as necessary to avoid oversimplification of 
complex educational realities. 



The 1 990s have 
witnessed growing 
demand for learning 
throughout OECD 
countries ... 



... and governments are 
increasingly looking to 
learn from each other 
about how to manage and 
promote lifelong 
learning. 



The OECD education 
indicators provide an 
opportunity for countries 
to see their education 
system in the light of 
other countries' 
performances... 



...by linking a broad 
range of policy needs 
with the best available 
international data. 
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° The indicators are as comparable as possible but as country-specific as is 
necessary to allow for historical, systemic and cultural differences 
between countries. 

° The indicator set is as small as possible but as large as necessary for it 
to be useful for policy formation. 



The OECD indicators 
represent the consensus 
of professional thinking 
on how to measure the 
current state of education 
internationally. 



New indicators in this 
year s edition provide 
information on... 



... the contribution of 
education to changes in 
economic growth... 



□ THE 2001 EDITION OF EDUCATION AT A GLANCE 

The 2001 edition of Education at a Glance - OECD Indicators provides a rich, 
comparable and up-to-date array of indicators. The indicators represent the 
consensus of professional thinking on how to measure the current state of 
education internationally. They provide information on the human and financial 
resources invested in education, on how education and learning systems 
operate and evolve, and on the returns to educational investments. The 
thematic organisation of the volume, and the background information 
accompanying the tables and charts, make this publication a valuable resource 
for anyone interested in analysing education systems across countries. 

This year's edition brings the comparative review of education systems 
to the end of the 1990s so that, for the first time, the OECD education 
indicators now cover a complete decade; facilitating examination of trends 
in the provision and outcomes of education during the 1990s. 

The 2001 edition of Education at a Glance includes new indicators on: 
the contribution of education to changes in economic growth; trends in 
public and private payments for education as well as public subsidies for 
education and their beneficiaries; participation in skill improvement 
among the employed population; the incentive structures governments 
offer to attract and retain qualified teachers; the use of 1CT in education; 
trends in student achievement; and inequality in literacy skills among 
the adult population. 

A growing number of OECD countries are now providing data for many of 
the indicators. In addition, through the World Education Indicators programme 
(WEI), which the OECD co-ordinates in co-operation with UNESCO, 18 non- 
OECD countries have contributed to this edition, extending the coverage of 
some of the indicators to more than two-thirds of the world population. These 
non-OECD countries are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Jordan, Malaysia, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, the Russian Federation, Sri 
Lanka, Thailand, Tunisia, Uruguay and Zimbabwe. Data for these countries are 
reported on the basis of OECD definitions and methods to ensure 
comparability with the OECD indicators. Data for Israel are presented together 
with those from WEI participants. 

° Chapter A presents indicators on the context in which education systems 
operate. It focuses on the demographic background to educational 
provision and on the existing stock of human capital. Chapter A also 
seeks to estimate the effect of changes in explanatory variables, 
including human capital, on changes in output per capita growth rates 
over the period 1980 to 1990. 
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° Chapter B deals with the financial and human resources that countries 
invest in education, comparing spending on education relative to 
number of students, national income, and the size of the public 
purse; the ways in which education systems are funded and the 
sources from which the funds originate; and how the funds are spent. 

° Chapter C presents indicators on access to education, participation, 
progression and completion. Trends in enrolment and completion at 
the various levels of education and in the different types of 
educational institution are shown in order to indicate how educational 
supply and demand have evolved in different countries. 

° Chapter D deals with the learning environment and the various ways in 
which school systems are organised. It includes data on the 
compensation of teachers; the demography of the teaching force; 
training requirements for new teachers; the numbers of hours for which 
teachers are required to teach and students are required to be in the 
classroom; subject emphases in the curriculum; decision-making about 
the curriculum; and the availability and use of computers in schools. 

° Chapter E presents a broad picture of individual, social and 
labour-market outcomes of education. It deals with labour force 
participation by level of educational attainment; education and work 
among the youth population; and earnings and educational attainment. 

° Finally, Chapter F presents indicators on trends in the level of 
student performance in mathematics and science and the 
distribution of adult literacy skills. 

Education at a Glance is designed to provide a comprehensive statistical 
description of the state of education internationally. It therefore covers a 
broad range of educational domains and the data presented are 
accompanied by detailed explanations that can give readers guidance on 
how to draw valid conclusions from the indicators and to interpret 
differences between countries. In order to keep the publication 
manageable, the number of indicators has been limited to 3 1 , the choice of 
indicators being guided by four principles: 

° Education at a Glance seeks to provide an appropriate balance between 
an encyclopedic function (showing how things are and where countries 
stand) and a yearbook function (showing how things are changing). 
Trends are highlighted, in particular, in indicators A1 (changes in 
student demography), A2 (changes in educational attainment), A3 (the 
contribution of education to changes in economic growth), Bl, B2, B3 
and B4 (changes in public and private expenditure on education in 
relation to the number of students enrolled, GDP and total public 
expenditure), Cl and C3 (changes in expected years of schooling), and 
FI , F2 and F4 (changes in mathematics and science achievement). 

° Successive editions seek to maintain sufficient room for innovation in the 
indicators in order to reflect emerging policy issues. Almost one third of 
the data tables have been newly introduced this year (or are recurrent 
indicators that are not produced annually): A3 (contribution of human 
capital to changes in economic growth), B6 (expenditure per student on 



... trends in public and 
private funding of 
education , and public 
subsidies for education and 
their beneficiaries . . . 

... participation in shill 
improvement among the 
employed population... 



... the incentives which 
governments offer to 
attract and retain 
qualified teachers, and 
the use of ICT in 
education... 



... and trends in student 
achievement and adult 
literacy shills. 

The 3 1 indicators in this 
year’s edition aim to 
provide a good balance... 



... between showing 
where countries stand 
and how things are 
changing... 



... addressing new policy 
needs and providing 
stability in the indicator 

set... 
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... reflecting on inputs 
and outcomes of 
education... 



... and reviewing 
aggregate country 
performance and 
examining issues of 
equity in the provision 
and outcomes of 
education. 



teaching, ancillary services and research and development), C4 (science 
graduates in the labour force), D6 and D7 (information technology in 
education), FI, F2 and F4 (trends in mathematics and science 
achievement) and F3 (inequality in literacy skills in relation to income 
inequality). About another third of the indicators were present in the 
preceding edition but have been improved by the introduction of new 
methods. This applies to the financial indicators Bl, B2, B3, B4 and B5, 
and to indicators C5 (students with special needs), C6 (participation in 
continuing education and training), D1 (teachers’ salaries), and D2 (age 
and gender distribution of teachers). The remaining indicators are 
unchanged in both content and presentation from the preceding edition. 

° Almost half of the indicators relate, directly or indirectly, to the output 
and outcomes of education systems, reflecting a progressive shift in 
public and governmental concern away from control over the resources 
and content of education towards results. These are indicators A2 
(educational attainment), A3 (the contribution of human capital to 
economic growth), C2 and C4 (output of educational institutions), El, 
E2, E3, E4 and E5 (employment, earnings and education), and FI, F2, 
F3 and F4 (student achievement and adult literacy). 

° Finally, about one third of the indicators look at variation within 
countries, focusing on issues of equity in the provision and outcomes of 
education. These are indicators A2 (gender differences in educational 
attainment), C5 (special educational needs), C6 (continuing education 
and training), El, E2, E3 and E4 (employment, earnings and education 
among different age groups and the genders), F3 (inequality in literacy 
skills and income), F2 (variation within countries in student 
achievement) and F4 (gender differences in student achievement). 

The companion volume Education Policy Analysis takes up selected 
themes of key importance for governments. The latest edition of that 
publication, which was prepared as background for the meeting of OECD 
Ministers of Education in April 2001, examines promising directions for 
lifelong learning policies; performance by various countries in achieving 
lifelong learning; differences in participation in lifelong learning; skills 
required in the knowledge economy; and alternate futures for schools. 

The data underlying the OECD education indicators are accessible via 
the Internet ( www.oecd.org/els/education/eilindex.htm ). 



□ FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

For policy-makers in many OECD countries, international comparisons 
of learning outcomes have become a particularly important tool for 
assessing the performance of their countries' education systems and the 
adequacy of their students' preparation for participation in life and work in 
the 21st century. 

In response to growing demand for international comparisons of 
educational outcomes, the OECD has launched the Programme for 
International Student Assessment (PISA). PISA represents a new 
commitment by the governments of OECD countries to monitoring the 
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outcomes of education systems in terms of student achievement regularly 
within an internationally agreed framework. PISA aims at providing a new 
basis for policy dialogue and for collaboration in defining and operationalising 
educational goals in innovative ways that reflect judgements about the skills 
that are relevant to adult life. It provides inputs for standard-setting and 
evaluation; insights into the factors which contribute to the development of 
competencies, and into similarities and differences between countries in the 
way in which these factors operate; and a better understanding of the causes 
and consequences of observed skill gaps. By supporting a shift in focus from 
the inputs into education systems and institutions to the outcomes of 
learning, PISA seeks to assist policy-makers to bring about improvements in 
schooling and in the preparation of young people for adult life at a time of 
rapid change and increasing global interdependence. 

Results from the PISA 2000 assessment of 1 5-year-olds in reading, 
mathematical and scientific literacy will become available in December 2001 
and will fill one of the most important remaining information gaps in the 
OECD education indicators (see also www.pisa.oecd.org). PISA results will be 
incorporated in Education at a Glance from the 2002 edition onwards. 
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□ THE OUTCOMES OF LEARNING 

At the Sth-grade level, countries generally witnessed an improvement in science performance between 1995 
and 1999. 

° In ten out of 13 countries, 8th-grade mean science performance improved between 1995 
and 1999, although only in two countries significantly. In 1995, science students in Hungary 
performed around the OECD country mean, while in 1999 Hungary joined Japan and Korea in the 
group of countries performing significantly above the country mean. Canada, previously 
significantly below the OECD country mean, moved to a level comparable to the mean science 
achievement level in 1999. (Indicator FI). 

° On the other hand, the Czech Republic moved from significantly above the country mean for 
science achievement in 1995 to a level comparable to the mean in 1999. Italy, New Zealand and 
the United States remained significantly below the country mean. (Indicator FI ). 

Canada and Korea show that improvement in overall performance can be achieved without widening the gap 
between the highest and lowest-scoring students... 

° Korea has been able to improve an already high level of mean achievement in mathematics at 
the 8th-grade level while, at the same time, reducing the gap between the highest and lowest 
performers to an average level. Similarly Canada, which exhibited significant improvement both 
in mathematics and science, witnessed a decrease in disparities in science and only a slight 
increase in mathematics. (Indicator F2). 

... but that is not yet the reality everywhere. 

° However, improvements in overall performance were accompanied in other countries by an 
increase in the gap between the highest and lowest performers. For example, Hungary showed a 
significant increase in student achievement in science, yet at the same time witnessed the largest 
increase in disparities between 1995 and 1999. (Indicator F2). 

° Finally, the Czech Republic and New Zealand showed decreases in mean mathematics 
achievement between 1995 and 1999 while variation in achievement increased, although in New 
Zealand at a level that was not statistically significant. (Indicator F2). 

In Hungary, variation increased because the best-performing students became better while Korea managed to 
move the weakest performers closer to the mean. 

° In Hungary, the improvement in the performance of the highest-scoring students accounts for the 
increase in the variation in mathematics scores. In New Zealand, variation increased because the 
lowest-scoring students performed at a lower level in 1999 than in 1995. Conversely, in Korea, 
variation in mathematics achievement decreased because the performance of low-achieving 
students improved. (Indicator F2). 

Large gender differences are often an impediment to high average achievement. 

° Gender differences in mathematics achievement in the 8th-grade are small to moderate in most 
of the countries. In science, gender differences are larger and more often statistically significant 
than in mathematics, boys scoring on average the equivalent of half a school year higher than 
girls. (Indicator F4). 
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° Girls in Korea score lower than boys in mathematics, but they still outperform boys and girls in all 
other countries. (Indicator F4). 

° Low average performance and large gender differences are often found together: four out of the 
five countries which display the largest gender differences perform well below the OECD country 
mean. (Indicator F4). 

° Japan, Korea and the Netherlands managed to eliminate statistically significant gender 
differences in mathematics scores between 1995 and 1999. (Indicator F4, 1995 and 1999). 

Six out of the eight highest-scoring countries show that high levels of adult literacy can go hand in hand with 
narrow ranges of performance. 

° Denmark, Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, six of the eight highest- 
scoring OECD countries in the International Adult Literacy Survey, also show very low levels of 
disparities in their prose literacy scores (see Table F3.1). Canada, on the other hand, shows high 
mean prose scores and comparatively wide variation. The United States shows a mean score, 
around the country mean, combined with the highest ratio of the highest 1 0 per cent of prose 
literacy scores to the lowest 10 per cent. (Indicator F3). 



□ THE RETURNS TO INVESTMENT IN LEARNING 

M ore education brings large rewards for individuals, in terms of employment prospects... 

° Labour force participation rates rise with educational attainment in most OECD countries. With 
very few exceptions, labour force participation among graduates of higher education is markedly 
higher than among upper secondary graduates. Among 20 to 29-year-olds without upper 
secondary education, the ratio of unemployed non-students to the total youth population is on 
average 1.5 times as high as among upper secondary graduates. (Indicator El). 

... particularly for women. 

° The gender gap in labour force participation decreases with increasing educational attainment. 
Although a gender gap in labour force participation remains among those with the highest 
educational attainment, the gap is much narrower than among those with lower qualifications, 

(Indicator El ). 

Upper secondary education is a break-point in many countries, beyond which additional education attracts a 
particularly high earnings premium. 

° In all countries, graduates of tertiary-level education tend to earn substantially more than upper 
secondary graduates. Among those countries which report gross earnings, the earnings premium 
for 25 to 64-year-old men with tertiary qualifications ranges from less than 35 per cent in Canada, 
Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Korea, Norway and Switzerland, to 75 per cent or more in the Czech 
Republic, Hungary, Portugal and the United States. (Indicator E5). 

° The differentials for tertiary education are generally more pronounced than those between upper 
secondary education and below, suggesting that upper secondary education forms a break-point 
in many countries, beyond which additional education attracts a particularly high premium. 

(Indicator E5). 

W omen still earn less than men with similar levels of educational attainment. 



° Although both men and women with upper secondary, post-secondary non-tertiary or tertiary 
attainment have substantial earnings advantages compared with those of the same gender who 
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do not complete upper secondary education, earnings differentials between men and women 
with the same educational attainment remain substantial, reinforced by the frequency of 
part-time work among women. (Indicator E5). 

Niore education also pays off in terms of higher economic growth . 

° Better-educated populations are a common factor behind economic growth in all OECD 
countries, especially in Greece, Ireland, Italy and Spain, where increases in educational 
attainment are estimated to have accounted for more than half a percentage point of the annual 
average growth rate in the 1990s compared with the previous decade. (Indicator A3). 



□ ACCESS TO EDUCATION AND STUDY PATTERNS 

In response to rising demand, education systems are rapidly expanding to allow more people to study for longer 

° In 25 out of 27 OECD countries, individuals participate in formal education for between 15 and 
20 years, on average, with most of the variation coming from differences in enrolment at upper 
secondary level. School expectancy increased between 1995 and 1999 in 18 out of 20 OECD 
countries. In Finland, Greece, Hungary, Korea, Poland, Turkey and the United Kingdom, the 
increase exceeded one year over this relatively short period. (Indicator Cl ). 

° In two-thirds of the countries, the ratio of upper secondary graduates to the population at typical 
age of graduation exceeds 80 per cent. In Denmark, Germany, Hungary, Japan, Korea, the 
Netherlands and the Slovak Republic, it is 90 per cent or more. But in most countries, ensuring 
that the remaining fraction is not left behind poses a significant challenge because of the 
attendant risk of social exclusion. (Indicator C2). 

° A comparison of the attainment of the population aged 25 to 34 years with that of the age 
group 55 to 64 shows that the proportion of individuals who have not completed upper 
secondary education has been shrinking in all OECD countries. In Korea and Spain, the 
proportion of individuals aged 25 to 34 with at least upper secondary attainment is more than 
three times as high as in the age group 55 to 64. (Indicator A2). 

° Many countries currently showing low attainment in the adult population are expected to move 
closer to those with higher attainment levels. (Indicator A2), 

Participation is expanding in a widening range of learning activities among people of all ages, from earliest 
childhood to advanced adulthood ... 

° Enrolment rates for three to four-year-olds range from less than 20 per cent in Canada, Korea, and 
Switzerland to over 90 per cent in Belgium, France, Iceland, Italy and Spain. (Indicator Cl). 

° At the other end of the spectrum, an OECD average of four out of ten school leavers are likely to 
attend tertiary programmes which lead to the equivalent of a Bachelor's or higher tertiary-type A 
degree during the course of their lives. In Finland, Hungary, Iceland, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland and Sweden, more than one in two school leaver enters a 
tertiary-type A degree programme. (Indicator C3). 

° With the exception of Canada, France and Germany, enrolment in tertiary education grew in all 
countries between 1995 and 1999, by more than 15 per cent in the majority of countries, and in 
Hungary, Korea and Poland by between 40 and 84 per cent. On average across OECD countries, a 
1 7-year-old can now expect to receive 2.5 years of tertiary education, of which 2 years will be 
full-time. (Indicator C3). 
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° Comparing the number of science graduates with the number of 25 to 34-year-olds in the labour 
force provides one way of gauging recent output of high-level science skills by different 
education systems. The number of science graduates per 100 000 people in the labour force 
ranges from below 700 in the Czech Republic, Mexico and the Netherlands to above I 600 in 
Finland, France, Ireland, )apan and the United Kingdom. (Indicator C4). 

° In all but one country, at least one in five employees have participated in job-related continuing 
education and training within a 12-month period. However, the incidence and intensity of 
participation varies greatly between countries. Participation by employees in job-related 
continuing education and training ranges from 24 per cent or below in Belgium (Flemish 
Community), Hungary, Ireland and Poland to over 50 per cent in Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
the United Kingdom. (Indicator C6). 

... but education combines with other influences to make adult education and training least common among 

those who need it most 

° Continuing education and training tend to reinforce skill differences resulting from unequal 
participation in initial education. Participation rates in both job-related continuing education and 
training and in all continuing education and training rise with levels of educational attainment. 
Adults aged 25 to 64 years who have not attained upper secondary education participate, on 
average, in only 17 hours of job-related continuing education and training over the course of a 
year. As compared to that, the comparable figure is 40 hours for adults with an upper secondary 
and /or post-secondary non-tertiary qualification and over 64 hours for those with a tertiary 
qualification. (Indicator C6). 

° Among adults with lower levels of educational attainment, women tend to receive less 
job-related continuing education and training, but the pattern is less pronounced at higher levels 
of education. (Indicator C6). 

° Unemployed people take even less advantage of continuing education and training but, when 
they do, programmes tend to be longer, often as a consequence of active labour market policies. 

(Indicator C6). 

In the majority of OECD countries, women can expect to receive more years of formal education than men... 

° The balance of educational attainment among men and women in the adult population is 
unequal in most OECD countries. Historically, women did not have sufficient opportunities and/ 
or incentives to reach the same level of education as men. Women are generally over- 
represented among those who did not proceed to upper secondary education and 
underrepresented at the higher levels of education. However, these differences are mostly 
attributable to the large differences among older age groups and have been significantly reduced 
or reversed among younger age groups. (Indicator A2). 

° In the majority of OECD countries, women can currently expect to receive more years of 
education than men - an additional 0.4 years, on average. (Indicator Cl ). 

° In 17 out of 21 OECD countries graduation rates at the upper secondary level for women exceed 
those for men, by 10 percentage points or more in the Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy and Spain. (Indicator C2). 

... but men remain more likely to attain advanced research degrees in most OECD countries. 

° On average across OECD countries, 53 per cent of all first tertiary-type A graduates are women. In 
Iceland, New Zealand, Norway and Sweden, the proportion of women exceeds 60 per cent but is 
45 per cent or below in Germany, japan, Switzerland and Turkey. Men remain more likely than 
women to attain advanced research degrees in all OECD countries. (Indicator C4). 
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In some countries , governments have begun to leave the management of education institutions to the private 
sector. . . 

° New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources from a wider range of 
public and private sources, but also at providing a broader range of learning opportunities and 
improving the efficiency of schooling. In the majority of OECD countries, publicly funded primary 
and secondary education is also organised and delivered by public institutions, but in some 
countries the public funds are either transferred to private institutions or given directly to 
households to spend on the institution of their choice. (Indicator B3). 

... but most privately managed schools are still publicly funded. 

° On average across OECD countries, 1 1 per cent of primary and secondary students combined are 
enrolled in privately managed educational institutions that are predominantly publicly funded. 
In fact, in Belgium and the Netherlands, the majority of primary and secondary students are 
enrolled in government-dependent private institutions (58 and 76 per cent, respectively), and in 
Australia, Korea, Spain and the United Kingdom the proportion is more than 20 per cent (in the 
case of the United Kingdom largely due to enrolment in private further education colleges). 
Although these institutions are privately managed, the financial support from government can 
have attendant conditions. For example, teachers may be required to meet some minimum level 
of qualification, or students may be required to pass a government-regulated examination in 
order to graduate. 

° Only in )apan, Mexico, Portugal and the United States are around 1 0 per cent of students enrolled 
in private institutions that are predominantly funded through unsubsidised household 
payments. (Indicator Cl ). 

In more than half of OECD countries , the majority of upper secondary students attend vocational or 
apprenticeship programmes. 

° In more than half of OECD countries, the majority of upper secondary students attend vocational 
or apprenticeship programmes. In countries with so-called "dual-systems” (such as Austria, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland), as well as in Belgium, the Czech 
Republic, Italy, Poland, the Slovak Republic and the United Kingdom, 60 per cent or more of 
upper secondary students are enrolled in vocational programmes. (Indicator C2). 

° In most countries vocational education is school-based, although in Austria, Iceland and the 
Slovak Republic about half of vocational programmes have combined school-based and work- 
based elements, and in Denmark, Germany, Hungary and Switzerland the majority of vocational 
programmes have both school-based and work-based elements. (Indicator C2). 

° In three out of four countries, the majority of upper secondary students are enrolled in general 
and vocational programmes that are primarily designed to prepare them for a wide range of 
tertiary education including theory-oriented studies at the tertiary level (ISCED 5A programmes). 

(Indicator C2). 



□ THE TRANSITION FROM EDUCATION TO WORK 



The transition from education to work remains difficult... 

° Young people are experiencing difficulties in gaining a firm foothold in the world of work. The 
transition, even for successful graduates, tends to take place later than it used to, and it is often 
protracted. A representative 15-year-old in an OECD country can today expect to hold a job for 
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6.5 years, to be unemployed for one year and to be out of the labour force for 1 .5 year in the 
1 5 years up to and including the age of 29. (Indicator E2). 

... but young school leavers can expect to spend less time in unemployment than ten years ago . 

° The cumulative average duration of unemployment is below six months in Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Switzerland and the United States, but amounts to more than eighteen 
months in the Czech Republic, Greece, Italy, Poland and Spain. (Indicator E2). 

A high incidence of working while in education and a relatively low incidence of unemployment among 
non-students are often found together : 

° Before the age of 19, the situation of young people in employment varies widely between 
countries. In more than half of countries, a large majority (between 60 and over 80 per cent) of 
those in employment are still in education, combining study with some form of employment. 

(Indicator E4). 

° The proportion of young women who study and have a job is everywhere higher than that of men, 
the average difference being more than 5 percentage points. For those young women who 
combine work and education, employment tends to be part-time in more than 60 per cent of 
cases in almost every country. (Indicator E4). 



□ INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 

All OECD countries investa substantial proportion of national resources in education... 

° Taking into account both public and private sources of funds, OECD countries spend 5.7 per cent 
of their collective GDP on their educational institutions. The highest-spending countries are 
Denmark, Iceland, Korea, Norway and Sweden, which spend around 7 per cent of GDP on 
educational institutions. One third of OECD countries, however, spend less than 5 per cent of 
GDP on educational institutions, and in the Czech Republic, the Netherlands and Turkey this 
figure is only between 3.5 and 4.7 percent. (Indicator B2). 

° On average, OECD countries devote almost 13 per cent of total government expenditure to 
educational institutions. Iceland, Korea, Mexico and Norway allocate between 16 and 22 per cent 
of total public spending to education but in the Czech Republic, Germany and Greece, this figure 
is less than 10 per cent. As in the case of educational spending relative to GDP, these values 
need to be interpreted in the light of several factors, most notably student demography and 
enrolment rates. (Indicator B4). 

... but spending per secondary student varies between countries by a factor of 6.5. 

° As a whole, OECD countries spend US$3 915 per primary student, US$ 5 625 per secondary 
student and US$ 1 1 720 per tertiary student. This amounts to 19 per cent of GDP per capita per 
primary student, 25 per cent per secondary student and 44 per cent per tertiary student. But 
there are wide differences between countries. At the primary level, expenditure ranges from 
US$ 863 in Mexico to US$ 6 713 in Denmark. Differences between countries are even greater at 
the secondary level, where spending per student varies by a factor of 6.5, from US$ 1 438 in 
Poland to US$ 9 348 in Switzerland. Expenditure per tertiary student ranges from US$ 3 800 in 
Mexico to US$ 19 802 in the United States. The labour-intensiveness of the traditional model of 
education accounts for the predominance of teachers’ salaries in overall costs. Differences in the 
ratio of students to teaching staff. (Indicator D5), in staffing patterns. (Indicator D2), in teachers’ 
salaries. (Indicator D 1 ) and in facilities. (Indicator B6) all influence the differences in cost 
between levels of education and types of programme. (Indicator Bl). 
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° Comparatively moderate annual expenditure per student can translate into high overall costs of 
education if the average duration of studies is long. For example, annual spending per tertiary 
student in the Netherlands is about the same as in Austria (around US$ 1 1 000). But because of 
differences in the tertiary degree structure and length of studies (indicator C4), the cumulative 
expenditure for each tertiary student is more than 50 per cent higher in Austria than in the 
Netherlands (US$ 72 000 compared with US$ 42 000). (Indicator B1 ). 

However, lower spending per student cannot automatically be equated with lower quality of educational 
outcomes. 

° However, lower spending per student cannot automatically be equated with lower quality of 
educational outcomes. Japan, Korea and the Netherlands, for example, which show 
comparatively moderate expenditure per student, are among the countries with the highest 
levels of mathematics achievement among 8th-grade students. (Indicators B1 and FI ). 

In 11 out of 18 OECD countries, investment in education increased between 1 995 and 1 998 by more than 5 
per cent. 

° In 1 1 out of 18 OECD countries, public and private investment in educational institutions 
increased by over 5 per cent between 1995 and 1998 in real terms. Increases in expenditure 
amounted to over 1 5 per cent in Denmark, Ireland and Portugal, and to over 60 per cent in 
Turkey. (Indicator B2). 

° Direct public expenditure on institutions and public subsidies to households rose by over 5 per 
cent in 16 out of 22 countries over the same period. (Indicator B2). 

° Italy, which saw significant decreases in public expenditure on educational institutions in the 
early 1990s, experienced growth in public spending on educational institutions of more than 
1 1 per cent between 1995 and 1998. On the other hand, expenditure on educational institutions 
remained unchanged in Austria, Canada, Germany, Hungary and Mexico between 1995 and 1998, 
and fell in the Czech Republic. (Indicator B2). 

Typically, public expenditure on education grew faster than total government spending... 

° The process of budget consolidation puts pressure on education as on every other public 
service. Nevertheless, with the exception of Canada, the Czech Republic and Norway, spending 
on education grew faster than public spending in other areas, the proportion of public budgets 
spent on education growing, on average, from 1 1 .9 per cent in 1995 to 12.9 per cent in 1998. In 
Denmark, the proportion of public spending devoted to education increased from 1 3. 1 per cent 
in 1 995 to 1 4.8 per cent in 1 998, in Italy from 8.7 to 1 0.0 per cent and in the Netherlands, from 9; 1 
to 1 0.6 per cent. (Indicator B4). 

... but increases in spending on education tended to fall behind the growth in national income. 

° While spending on educational institutions tended to increase, both in absolute terms and in 
relation to total public expenditure, it should not be overlooked that, with the exception of 
Denmark, Greece, Italy, Portugal, New Zealand and Turkey, these increases lagged behind growth 
in GDP over the same period. (Indicator B2). 

While schools, universities and other educational institutions are still mainly publicly funded, there is a 
substantial degree of private funding ... 

° With increased participation drawing from new client groups, and a wider range of educational 
opportunities, programmes and providers, governments are forging new partnerships to mobilise 
the necessary resources to pay for education. While schools, universities and other educational 
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institutions are still mainly publicly funded, there is a substantial and growing degree of private 
funding. At the primary and secondary levels of education, an average of 9 per cent of funding 
now comes from private sources and in Australia, Germany, Korea and Turkey, this figure is more 
than 15 percent. (Indicator B3). 

... most notably at the tertiary level of education. 

° While primary and secondary education are usually perceived as a public good and are therefore 
publicly funded, at the tertiary level the high private returns in the form of better employment 
and income opportunities suggest that a greater contribution by individuals to the costs of 
tertiary education would be justified. Hence, the proportion of private funds tends to be much 
higher at the tertiary level: ranging from 2 per cent or less in Austria and Switzerland to over one 
third in Australia, Canada, Japan, Korea, the United Kingdom and the United States. In Japan, 
more than half of all final funds for tertiary institutions originate from private sources, and in 
Korea the figure exceeds 80 per cent. (Indicator B3). 

In many countries , the private proportion of educational funding has been rising... 

° Direct private expenditure on educational institutions increased by over 5 per cent in absolute 
terms between 1995 and 1998 in nine out of 16 OECD countries. (Indicators B2 and B3). 

° Despite a significant concurrent increase in public funding, in Turkey the proportion of private 
funds in total spending on all levels of education grew from 5.3 per cent in 1995 to 16 per cent 
in 1998. (Indicator B3). 

... but changes are most striking in tertiary education , where a dramatic growth in participation is in response 

to heavy demand... 

° As demand for tertiary education has increased in many countries, so has the share of the 
financial burden borne by the families and other private entities. Eight out of 17 OECD countries 
reported an increase in private spending on tertiary education institutions of more than 20 per 
cent between 1995 and 1998. (Indicator B2). 

° Some countries, notably Hungary and Italy, saw a clear shift in the relative proportions of public 
and private investment in tertiary education institutions between 1995 and 1998. In Italy, the 
private-sector proportion increased from 17 to 25 per cent and in Hungary, from as little as 2 per 
cent in 1995 to 23 per cent in 1998. (Indicator B3). 

° However, there are exceptions to this pattern. In Austria, the Czech Republic and Mexico, private 
funding of tertiary education decreased by around half between 1995 and 1998. As a 
consequence, the proportion of private funding of educational institutions relative to total 
spending decreased from almost 30 per cent in 1995 to less than 15 per cent in the Czech 
Republic, and from 23 to 12 percent in Mexico. (Indicator B3). 

... although this has not led in most countries to a decrease in public spending on tertiary education. 

° Public investment in education has increased in all but three countries for which 1995 to 
1998 data are available, regardless of changes in private spending. In fact, some of the countries 
with the highest growth in private spending have also seen the highest increase in public 
spending on education. This finding, which can also be observed when one considers the longer 
period 1980-1998, indicates that increasing private spending on tertiary education tends to 
complement, rather than replace, public investment. (Indicator B3). 
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°ln Ireland, an increase of 21 per cent in private-sector funding of tertiary institutions 
between 1995 and 1998 was outpaced by an increase in public funding of over 40 per cent, 
resulting in a decline in the private share. (Indicators B2 and B3). 

Private funding of tertiary education does not exclude high levels of participation... 

° New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources from a wider range of 
public and private sources, but also at influencing student behaviour in ways that make 
education more cost-effective. It is hard to determine the precise impact of tuition fees on 
learners’ behaviour, partly because fees cannot be seen in isolation from grants, taxation and 
implicit subsidies through loans as well as the expected earnings premia from investment in 
tertiary qualifications. But many countries in which students and their families spend more on 
tertiary education show some of the highest tertiary participation and completion rates. 
(Indicators B3 and C3). 

... and some of the countries with largely publicly funded tertiary education show some of the lowest entry 
rates. 

° Conversely, in the six countries with the lowest entry rates to tertiary type-A education - the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Mexico and Switzerland - private sources of funds account 
only for between 1 and 1 5 per cent of total spending on tertiary institutions. It is therefore not clear 
that participation by the beneficiaries of tertiary studies in the funding of their education creates 
economic barriers, provided that governments develop appropriate strategies to make funding 
accessible to students from all income groups. (Indicators B3, B5 and C3). 

OECD countries spend an average of 0.4 per cent of their GDP on public subsidies to households and other 
private entities. 

° Countries use different mixtures of grants and loans to subsidise students' educational costs. 
Fourteen out of 26 OECD countries, for which the data are available, rely exclusively on grants or 
scholarships. The remaining countries provide both grants or scholarships and loans to students. 

(Indicator B5). 

° Canada, New Zealand and the United Kingdom spend a third or more of their public education 
budget at the tertiary level on subsidies to the private sector. (Indicator B5). 

° In most countries, the beneficiaries of subsidies have considerable discretion in how they spend 
those subsidies. (Indicator B5). 

Staff salaries account for most of educational spending. 

°The salaries of teachers and other staff employed in education account for the largest 
proportion of current expenditure in OECD countries. On average across OECD countries, 
expenditure on the compensation of educational personnel accounts for 80 per cent of current 
expenditure at the primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels of education 
combined. (Indicator B6). 

° In Denmark and the United States, around one third of staff expenditure in primary, secondary 
and post-secondary non-tertiary education combined goes towards compensation of 
non-teaching staff, while in Ireland and Turkey this figure is 5 per cent or less of current 
expenditure. These differences reflect the degree to which educational personnel are engaged in 
non-teaching activities in a particular country, as well as the relative salaries of teaching and 
non-teaching personnel. (Indicator B6). 
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On average, one quarter of expenditure oh tertiary education is attributable to R&D activities performed by 
tertiary education institutions. 

° In Sweden, R&D in tertiary education institutions accounts for 47 per cent of overall spending on 
tertiary education institutions, which in turn amounts to 0.8 per cent of GDP. In Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, R&D accounts for one third or more of spending on tertiary 
education institutions. (Indicator B6). 



□ THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT AND THE ORGANISATION OF SCHOOLS 

Statutory salaries for lower secondary teachers with 15 years' experience in Germany, Korea and Switzerland 

are more than four times those in the Czech Republic t Hungary and Turkey. 

° In OECD countries, annual statutory salaries of public lower secondary classroom teachers with 
15 years’ experience range from below US$ 10 000 in the Czech Republic, Hungary and Turkey to 
over US$ 50 000 in Switzerland. These differences, which appear even after an adjustment for 
purchasing power parities has been made, have a large impact on the variation in education costs 
per student. (Indicator D1 ). 

° With increasing levels of education, statutory mid-career salaries tend to increase, from an 
average of US$ 27 500 at the primary level through US$ 28 600 at the lower secondary level to 
US$ 31 900 at the upper secondary level. At the same time, the extent to which countries pay 
classroom teachers more at higher levels of education varies greatly. While in England, Norway, 
New Zealand, Portugal and Scotland, statutory salaries after 15 years of experience do not 
significantly differ between the primary and secondary level, in the Netherlands and Switzerland 
upper secondary salaries are 1 .5 and 1.4 times as high as at the primary level. (Indicator D 1 ). 

Many countries reward teachers with additional bonuses... 

°Most countries provide permanent bonuses to classroom teachers for higher-than-minimum 
educational qualifications, for additional management responsibilities and for teaching students 
with special educational needs. Temporary adjustments are awarded to teachers who work 
overtime or who are involved in special tasks and activities. (Indicator Dl). 

... which may also be given for outstanding performance. 

° Several countries award permanent or temporary salary enhancements to teachers for 
outstanding performance in teaching. (Indicator Dl ). 

I n most countries, other public sector professions tend to be better off than primary teachers. 

° In general, primary classroom teachers’ salaries tend to be significantly lower than those in other 
public professions at skill levels 1 to 3 of the International Standard Classification of Occupations. 
The discrepancy is particularly large in Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland and Italy. In 
1 3 countries, the salary of a primary school teacher is at least 1 0 per cent lower than that of a civil 
engineer, qualified executive official, sanitary engineer, mathematics teacher, head-teacher or 
public health physician. (Indicator Dl ). 

° But there are exceptions. In Greece, Mexico and Portugal, the salary of a primary school teacher is 
at least 10 per cent higher than that in other public sector professions. (Indicator Dl ). 

In most countries, mid-career salaries for teachers relative to GDP per capita were lower in 1999 than in 1994. 

°ln order to measure the extent to which a country invests in teaching resources, relative to its 
ability to fund educational expenditure, it is useful to compare statutory salaries relative to GDP 
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per capita. High salaries relative to GDP per capita suggest that a country is making more of an 
effort to invest its financial resources in teachers. Mid-career salaries of primary and lower 
secondary classroom teachers relative to GDP per capita were lower in 1999 than in 1994 in all 
OECD countries except Greece and New Zealand. At the lower secondary level, the OECD 
average for mid-career salaries relative to GDP per capita was 1.36 in 1999, compared with 1.50 
in 1994. (Indicator DI). 

Length of teaching experience influences teachers' salary scales in many countries. 

° Comparing gross teachers’ salaries between countries at the point of entry into the teaching 
profession, after 15 years’ experience and at the top of the salary scale provides information on 
the extent to which teaching experience influences salary scales within countries. Classroom 
teachers in Hungary and Portugal, for example, have starting salaries that are below the OECD 
average but increase by over 43 per cent after 1 5 years' experience. In countries such as Australia, 

Denmark, England, New Zealand and Scotland, where it takes only between seven and 1 1 years 
for upper secondary teachers to reach the top salary, there is little or no difference between 
salaries after 1 5 years of service and top-of-the-scale salaries. (Indicator Dl ). 

Several countries have a large proportion of teachers within a decade of retirement... 

° In most OECD countries, the majority of primary and secondary students are taught by teachers 
aged 40 years or over. In Canada, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden, 60 per cent or 
more of primary teachers are over 40 years of age. In some countries, these teachers will be 
reaching retirement age at about the time when student enrolments are expected to increase. On 
the other hand, Belgium (Flemish Community) and Korea have a comparatively young teaching 
force in primary education; more than 50 per cent of their primary teachers are younger than 
40 years of age. (Indicators AI and D2). 

°lnl6 out of 18 countries, secondary teachers tend to be older than primary teachers. 

(Indicator D2). 

... and the teaching force continues to age. 

° The average proportion of teachers in primary education aged 50 years or over increased by 
4 per cent between 1996 and 1999. In Germany, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, this 
proportion rose by more than 5 per cent. (Indicator D2). 

Teaching is still predominantly a female profession ... 

° Women tend to be in the majority in the teaching profession at the pre-primary, primary and 
lower secondary levels of education. (Indicator D2). 

... except at the higher, and usually better paid , levels of education. 

° In general, women are less well represented at the higher, and usually better paid, levels of 
education. At the upper secondary level, 49 per cent of teachers are women, on average, but this 
ranges from 40 per cent or less in Denmark, Germany, Korea, the Netherlands and Switzerland to 
between 59 and 67 per cent in Canada, Hungary, Italy and the Slovak Republic. (Indicators DI 
and D2). 

° At the tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes level, male teachers are in the 
majority in all countries except in the Czech Republic. At this level, the proportion of female 
teachers ranges from less than one quarter in the Flemish Community of Belgium, Korea and 
Switzerland to over 40 per cent in Australia, the Czech Republic, Finland and Iceland. 

(Indicator D2). 
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T here is wide variation in intended hours of instruction. 

° Across OECD countries, reading and writing in the mother tongue, mathematics and science 
account for 39 per cent of total intended instruction time. (Indicator D4). 

° Intended instruction time in mathematics and science over three years ranges from 467 hours in 
Iceland to 1 167 hours in Mexico. (Indicator D4). 

° In Australia, Belgium (Flemish Community), Hungary, the Netherlands and Scotland, 20 per cent or 
more of total intended instruction time is allocated to non-compulsory subjects. (Indicator D4). 

The percentage of primary students using computers ranges from 25 per cent in Italy to around 90 per cent or 
more in Canada , Finland and New Zealand. 

° The average number of students per computer is a proxy for the extent to which new 
technologies are accessible to students. Although the availability of hardware does not guarantee 
its effective use, an inadequate number of computers can seriously affect the dissemination and 
development of information and communication technology (ICT) within schools. At the primary 
level, the percentage of students using computers ranged, in 1999, from 25 per cent in Italy to 
around 90 per cent or more in Canada, Finland and New Zealand. (Indicator D7). 

° The number of primary school students (including those who do not use computers) per 
computer ranged from 158 in Italy to 1 1 in Canada. (Indicator D7). 

At the primary level , over 75 per cent of schools in Canada, Finland, Iceland and New Zealand are connected 
to the Internet. 

° In 1999, over 75 per cent of primary schools were connected to the Internet in Canada, Finland, 
Iceland and New Zealand. With the exception of Italy, where 28 per cent of primary schools were 
connected, in all other countries participating in the survey more than half of primary schools 
were connected to the Internet. (Indicator D7). 

° However, many countries have ambitious plans for the schools not currently connected to the 
Internet. Italy, for example, has the lowest connection rate, 28 per cent, but aims to connect 
71 per cent of primary schools to the Internet by 2001 . (Indicator D7). 

On average, seven out of ten primary and lower secondary school principals have set the goal of training all 
teachers in ICT... 

° At least 70 per cent of school principals intend to train all their teachers in ICT, except in 
secondary education in Japan. In Finland, New Zealand and Norway, this figure is close to 95 per 
cent. (Indicator D6). 

... hut few countries have achieved this goal. 

° However, there are significant differences between countries in the realisation of these training 
objectives. Only in Finland and New Zealand do at least 30 per cent of school principals claim 
that all primary teachers have received ICT training. (Indicator D6). 

Informal communication is the most common means by which primary school teachers acquire ICT knowledge. 

° Principals of primary schools report that teachers acquire ICT knowledge largely through informal 
contacts and communications. Training by the school’s IT specialist is reported to be the second 
most common means of transfer of knowledge, followed by in-school and then external courses. 

(Indicator D6). 
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OECD countries 
























Australia 


5.5 


109 


131 


25 


28 


3 981 


5 830 


II 539 


112 


95 


Austria 


6.4 


103 


101 


6 


12 


6 065 


8 163 


II 279 


m 


89 


Belgium 


5.0 


m 


m 


m 


23 


3 743 


5 970 


6 508 


m 


m 


Belgium (Fl.) 


4.7 


103 


m 


m 


25 


3 799 


6 238 


6 597 


100 


m 


Belgium (Fr.) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


6.2 


97 


105 


19 


41 


m 


m 


14 579 


101 


9 ft 


Czech Republic 


4.7 


90 


75 


13 


7 


1 645 


3 182 


5 584 


89 


67 


Denmark 


7.2 


115 


136 


5 


31 


6 713 


7 200 


9 562 


112 


8, 


5 


Finland 


5.7 


107 


m 


m 


18 


4 641 


5 111 


7327 


101 


9 


s 


France 


6.2 


105 


100 


8 


8 


3 752 


6 605 


7 226 


105 


10 


5 


Germany 


5.5 


101 


98 


22 


12 


3 531 


6 209 


9 481 


98 


10 


5 


Greece 


4.8 


132 


m 


m 


3 


2 368 


3 287 


4 157 


m 


n 


1 


Hungary 


5.0 


101 


112 


12 


13 


2 028 


2 140 


5 073 


96 


7 


2 


Iceland 


6.9 


m 


m 


m 


22 


m 


m 


m 


m 


r 




Ireland 


4.7 


1 16 


115 


10 


15 


2 745 


3 934 


8 522 


1 14 


11 


9 


Italy 


5.0 


111 


m 


5 


19 


5 653 


6 458 


6 295 


112 


111 


) 


Japan 


4.7 


m 


m 


25 


m 


5 075 


5 890 


9871 


m 


n 


}i 


Korea 


7.0 


m 


m 


43 


4 


2 838 


3 544 


6 356 


m 


i 

n 


q 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


i 

fl 


Mexico 


4.7 


105 


79 


14 


8 


863 


1 586 


3 800 


m 


n 




Netherlands 


4.6 


109 


107 


7 


26 


3 795 


5 304 


10 757 


m 


n 


n 


New Zealand 


m 


129 


m 


m 


42 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


n 


Norway 


6.9 


108 


94 


2 


29 


5 761 


7 343 


10918 


104 


9i 


5 


Poland 


m 


116 


m 


m 


5 


1 496 


1 438 


4 262 


123 


llj 


2 


Portugal 


5.7 


118 


268 


1 


6 


3 121 


4 636 


m 


m 


n 


q 


Slovak republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1 

n 


1 


Spain 


5.3 


108 


101 


17 


11 


3 267 


4 274 


5 038 


118 


ill 


1 


Sweden 


6.8 


m 


m 


3 


30 


5 579 


5 648 


13 224 


m 


n 


[1 


Switzerland 


5.9 


m 


m 


9 


2 


6 470 


9 348 


16 563 


m 


1 

n 


fl 


Turkey 


3.5 


148 


505 


16 


3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


1 


United Kingdom 


4.9 


106 


106 


9 


35 


3 329 


5 230 


9 699 


98 


8 i 

1 


? 


United States 


6.4 


m 


m 


25 


20 


6 043 


7 764 


19 802 


m 




Country mean 


5.7 


111 


140 


13.4 


17.8 


3 940 


5 294 


9 063 


106 


9! 


7 


WEI participants 
























Argentina 


4.8 


m 


m 


16.5 


1.0 


1 389 


1 860 


2 965 


m 


*1 

n 


fl 


Brazil 


m 


m 


m 


m 


6.2 


837 


I 076 


14618 


m 


l 


Chile 


6.2 


m 


m 


44.5 


24.2 


1 500 


1 713 


5 897 


m 


n 


! 


China 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


ti 




Egypt 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


1 


India 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 




Indonesia 


2.0 


m 


m 


30.3 


m 


116 


497 


6 840 


m 


n 




Israel 


m 


m 


m 


20.0 


9.9 


4 135 


5 115 


10 765 


m 


n 




Jordan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 




Malaysia 


m 


m 


m 


m 


16.6 


919 


1 469 


m 


m 


n 


1 


Paraguay 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.3 


572 


948 


m 


m 


n 


1 


Peru 


5.0 


m 


m 


42.5 


n 


479 


671 


2 085 


m 


n 


1 


Philippines 


6.2 


m 


m 


43.7 


3.4 


689 


726 


2 799 


m 


n 




Russian Federation 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


1, 


Sri Lanka 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


i 


Thailand 


7.6 


m 


m 


44.0 


25.8 


1 048 


1 177 


6 360 


m 






Tunisia 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


891 


1 633 


5 136 


m 






Uruguay 


m 


m 


m 


6.2 


m 


971 


1 246 


2 081 


m 






Zimbabwe 


m 


m 


m 


m 


12.7 


768 


1 179 


10 670 


m 







m = missing data. 

1 . United Kingdom: data are given for England. Results for Scotland are available separately. 
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1.5 
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12.7 
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19.9 


44.9 
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108 


27 503 


42 
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15.0 
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19.3 
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98 


16.5 
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98 


9032 


13 


0.7 


m 
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14.9 


43.7 


33 


15.1 


23.1 


1.4 


137 


32 684 


51 
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10.6 


12.4 
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11.7 
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43 
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] 15.6 
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41 


16.0 
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0.8 
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120 
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52 247 
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44.6 
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22 266 
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1 1.1 
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17.4 


11.3 
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15.4 
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2.7 
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10 652 
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1 1.6 
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READER'S GUIDE 



□ COVERAGE OF THE STATISTICS 

Although a lack of data still limits the scope of the indicators in many countries, the coverage extends, 
in principle, to the entire national education system regardless of the ownership or sponsorship of the 
institutions concerned and regardless of education delivery mechanisms. With one exception described 
below, all types of students and all age groups are meant to be included: children (including those 
classified as exceptional), adults, nationals, foreigners, as well as students in open distance learning, in 
special education programmes or in educational programmes organised by ministries other than the 
Ministry of Education, provided the main aim of the programme is the educational development of the 
individual. However, vocational and technical training in the workplace, with the exception of combined 
school and work-based programmes that are explicitly deemed to be parts of the education system, is not 
included in the basic education expenditure and enrolment data. 

Educational activities classified as “adult" or “non-regular" are covered, provided that the activities 
involve studies or have a subject-matter content similar to “regular" education studies or that the 
underlying programmes lead to potential qualifications similar to corresponding regular educational 
programmes. Courses for adults that are primarily for general interest, personal enrichment, leisure or 
recreation are excluded. 



□ CALCULATION OF INTERNATIONAL MEANS 

For many indicators a country mean is presented and for some an OECD total. 

The country mean is calculated as the unweighted mean of the data values of all countries for which 
data are available or can be estimated. The country mean therefore refers to an average of data values 
at the level of the national systems and can be used to answer the question of how an indicator value 
for a given country compares with the value for a typical or average country. It does not take into 
account the absolute size of the education system in each country. 



The OECD total is calculated as a weighted mean of the data values of all countries for which data 
are available or can be estimated. It reflects the value for a given indicator when the OECD area is 
considered as a whole. This approach is taken for the purpose of comparing, for example, expenditure 
charts for individual countries with those of the entire OECD area for which valid data are available, with 
this area considered as a single entity. 



Note that both the country mean and the OECD total can be significantly affected by missing data. 
Given the relatively small number of countries, no statistical methods are used to compensate for this. 
In cases where a category is not applicable (code "a") in a country or where the data value is negligible 
(code "n") for the corresponding calculation, the value zero is imputed for the purpose of calculating 
country means. In cases where both the numerator and the denominator of a ratio are not applicable 
(code "a") for a certain country, this country is not included in the country mean. 



For financial tables using 1995 data, both the country mean and OECD total are calculated for 
countries providing both 1995 and 1998 data. This allows comparison of the country mean and OECD 
total overtime with no distortion due to the exclusion of certain countries in the different years. 
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□ ISCED LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

The classification of the levels of education is based on the revised International Standard 
Classification of Education (ISCED-97). The biggest change between the revised ISCED and the former 
ISCED (ISCED-76) is the introduction of a multi-dimensional classification framework, allowing for the 
alignment of the educational content of programmes using multiple classification criteria. ISCED is an 
instrument for compiling statistics on education internationally and distinguishes among six levels of 
education. The Glossary and the notes in Annex 3 (indicator A2) describe in detail the ISCED levels of 
education, and Annex 1 shows corresponding theoretical graduation ages of the main educational 
programmes by ISCED level. 



□ SYMBOLS FOR MISSING DATA 

Four symbols are employed in the tables and graphs to denote missing data: 
a Data not applicable because the category does not apply. 
m Data not available. 
n Magnitude is either negligible or zero, 
x Data included in another category/column of the table. 

□ COUNTRY CODES 
OECD Member countries 



Australia 


AUS 


Korea 


KOR 


Austria 


AUT 


Luxembourg 


LUX 


Belgium 


BEL 


Mexico 


MEX 


Belgium (Flemish Community) 


BFL 


Netherlands 


NLD 


Canada 


CAN 


New Zealand 


NZL 


Czech Republic 


CZE 


Norway 


NOR 


Denmark 


DNK 


Poland 


POL 


Finland 


FIN 


Portugal 


PRT 


France 


FRA 


Slovak Republic 


SVK 


Germany 


DEU 


Spain 


ESP 


Greece 


GRC 


Sweden 


SWE 


Hungary 


HUN 


Switzerland 


CHE 


Iceland 


ISL 


Turkey 


TUR 


Ireland 


IRL 


United Kingdom 


UKM 


Italy 


ITA 


United States 


USA 


Japan 


JPN 







□ COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN THE 2000 OECD/UNESCO WORLD EDUCATION INDICATORS 

PROGRAMME (WEI PARTICIPANTS) 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Malaysia, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Russian Federation, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Tunisia, Uruguay and Zimbabwe. 

Data from countries participating in the 2000 OECD/UNESCO World Education Indicators (WEI) 
programme, referred to as "WEI participants” in this publication, are also presented in an OECD 
publication " Teachers for Tomorrow’s World, Analysis of the 2000 World Education 1 ndicators". 

Israel has observer status in OECD’s activities on education and has contributed to the OECD 
indicators on educational finance. Data for Israel are presented together with those from WEI participants. 



CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 




Education systems operate within a complex demographic, social and economic environment. In 
order to interpret countries' investment in education and their educational outputs and outcomes, it is ' 
important to know about the existing supply of human knowledge, competence and skills to which 
education systems seek to add. These factors can be set alongside the current investments in education 
(see Chapter B) and the output of education systems, shown especially in indicators C2 and C4. 

Demographic patterns determine the size of the client-base of educational services. Other important 
factors shaping the demand for learning include the speed of change in the knowledge requirements of 
the labour market. Such changes encourage individuals, education systems and other stakeholders to 
extend learning beyond formal and initial education. 

Families and societies invest in child-rearing and education in order to provide for their own 
sustained well-being and that of succeeding generations. Furthermore, individuals and families with 
more foresight have long known that by investing in education they can actually improve their economic 
situation and living standards. In today’s knowledge economies, human capital is seen as a major 
resource for the development of a country's wealth. 

Indicator A1 shows the demographic background to educational provision, in terms of the trend in 
the size of youth cohorts at the "expected" ages of participation in various stages of education. This 
indicator must be qualified with two observations. First, participation rates among age groups before and 
after compulsory schooling are by no means constant. Second, participation is not always at the 
"expected" age, and is becoming less so as lifelong learning becomes commonplace. Nevertheless, 
demographic data are important in forecasting costs both within compulsory education and, in 
combination with plans or expectations for particular patterns of participation, outside it. * 

Indicator A2 estimates the existing stock of human knowledge and skills, sometimes referred to 
as human capital. A common method of estimating educational attainment in a population is the 
highest level of education completed by members of the adult population. This is the most easily 
measurable proxy for the overall qualifications of the workforce, and is a factor which plays an 
important role in shaping economic outcomes and the quality of life. Since formal education systems 
do not change very rapidly, and are comparable on the basis of the time and human resources 
allocated to education, the educational attainment of national populations, expressed as the highest 
level of attainment of their members, is a robust indicator of the stock of human capital. It can show 
how attainment has been rising over time, by comparing differences between younger and older 
people, educated in different decades. It can also highlight gender differences in education, and 
changes in women’s education over time. 

Indicator A3 looks at the human capital investment aspect of education. It is shown on the basis of 
growth analysis that human capital (as measured by the educational attainment of the population of 
working age) has a measurable influence on economic growth and on trading opportunities (trade 
exposure). Trade exposure can be regarded as a measure of the "favourable climate" for the population, 

O 
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Context of Education 



and educational attainment as a measure of its “health and vigour". A well-educated population can 
combat difficulties, and can recognise and take advantage of opportunities. Even with imperfect 
measures it can be shown that educational attainment is one of the variables contributing to growth. 



® ERJC !0£1 
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RELATIVE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL-AGE 

POPULATION 



° The size of the school-age population in a given country shapes the potential demand for initial 
education and training. The higher the number of young people, the greater the potential demand 
for educational services. Among countries of comparable wealth, a country with a relatively large 
youth population would have to spend a relatively high percentage of its GDP on education in 
order to provide the same educational opportunities that young persons in other countries enjoy. 

° The chart illustrates the proportion of the population in an age band roughly corresponding to 
the typical ages of students in primary/lower secondary education. In Italy, Japan and Spain, 
only 10 per cent of the population are between the ages of five and 14. This is in contrast to 
Mexico and Turkey, where these figures are 23 and 21 per cent respectively. The Czech 
Republic and the Slovak Republic are the only countries in which the proportion of five to 
1 4-year-olds - currently 1 2 and 1 5 per cent respectively - is expected to decline by more than 
24 per cent over the next decade. The demographic patterns have important implications for 
the financial and human resources which countries need to invest in education. 



Chart A1.1. Relative size and expected changes of the population at the age 
of primary/lower secondary education (1999) 

Size of the population aged 5 to 14 years as a percentage of the total population, and expected change 
in the size of this population over the next decade 



□ Size of the population aged 5 to 14 years as a percentage of the total population (1999) 

□ Expected change in the size of the population over the period 2000 to 2010 (2000 = 100) 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of 5 to 14-year-olds in the total population. 
Source: OECD. Table A1 .1 . 
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□ POLICY CONTEXT 



This indicator shows the 
relative size of the 
school-age population in 
primary , secondary and 
tertiary education , and 
forecasts these 
populations up to the 
year 2010. 



The number of young people in a population influences both the rate of 
renewal of labour-force qualifications and the amount of resources and 
organisational effort which a country must invest in its education system. 
Other things being equal, countries with larger proportions of young people 
in the population must allocate a larger proportion of their national income to 
initial education and training than those with smaller youth populations but 
similar participation rates. On the other hand, countries with a smaller 
proportion of young people in the population face the dilemma of short-term 
versus long-term investment: greater investment is needed to reproduce a 
labour force that is well-educated and capable of staying active in the labour 
force up to the age of 64 or longer (Chapter E). 



Projections of the relative size of the school-age population help to 
predict changes in the number of students and in the resources needed. 
However, these predictions have to be interpreted with caution. At the lowest 
level of education, enrolment rates are close to 100 per cent (see 
indicator Cl ) and the number of students closely follows demographic 
changes. This is not the case in upper secondary and higher education. In 
almost all countries, the growth in enrolment rates in response to labour 
market challenges has outweighed the decrease in cohort sizes. 



Differences between 
countries in the relative 
size of the youth 
population have 
diminished since 1990 
but there are still 
notable contrasts . 



The sharp decline in 
youth populations 
during the 1970s 
and 1980s has 
generally slowed , and 
population forecasts 
suggest that the 
proportion of five to 
1 4 -year-olds will 
stabilise in many OECD 
countries . 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 

While the proportion of five to 14-year-olds as a percentage of the total 
population varies between 1 1 and 15 percent in most OECD countries the 
proportion of 20 to 29-year-olds is in general slightly larger (Table A 1 . 1 ) . 
Although differences between countries in the relative size of the youth 
population have diminished since 1990, there are still notable contrasts. 

In Ireland, Korea, Mexico and Turkey, more than 40 per cent of the 
population are between five and 29 years old. In Italy, Japan and Spain, only 
10 per cent of the population are between the ages of five and 14. This is in 
contrast to Mexico and Turkey, where these figures are 23 and 21 per cent 
respectively. Two of the least prosperous countries in the OECD thus have 
both fewer resources to allocate to education and more children between 
whom to distribute these resources. 

Taking the size of the population in 2000 as the baseline (index = 100), 
Table A1 . 1 illustrates how the population in three age bands (roughly 
corresponding to typical ages of students in primary/lower secondary, upper 
secondary and tertiary education) is expected to develop over the next decade. 
The sharp decline in the population of five to 14-year-olds that occurred in many 
OECD countries during the 1970s and 1980s has generally slowed, and 
population forecasts suggest that over the next decade the proportion of five to 
14-year-olds will stabilise in many OECD countries. The Czech Republic and the 
Slovak Republic are the only countries in which the proportion of five to 14-year- 
olds - currently 12 and 15 percent respectively - will decline by 24 percent or 
more over the next decade. It is worth noting that in Hungary, Poland and Sweden 
the decline will also exceed 20 percent (Table Al.l). 



Relative Size of the School-Age Population 



Chart A1 .2. Relative size and expected changes within the youth population (1999) 

Size of the population aged 15 to 19 and 20 to 29 years as a percentage of the total population , 
and expected change in the size of this population over the next decade 




I ] Size of the youth population as a percentage of the total population (1999) 

I I Expected change in the size of the population over the period 2000 to 2010 (2000 = 100) 



% Ages 15-19 

15 
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15 

10 

5 

0 





2000 = 1 00 Ages 20-29 2000 = 1 00 




Countries are ranked in descending order of the size of the population aged 15 to 19 and 20 to 29 years as a percentage of the total population. 
Source: OECD. Table A1 .1 . 
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Relative Size of the School-Age Population 



A declining youth population is no longer the rule, however. In 1 3 out of 
30 OECD countries the number of five to 1 4-year-olds has been rising by 
between 2 and 10 per cent over the period 1995 to 2000. These rises will feed 
through into further rises in demand for post-compulsory education in the 
coming years. When populations of these ages were falling it was relatively 
easy to expand participation rates - but can these higher levels now be 
sustained? The countries where the population of five to 14-year-olds is 
expected to increase by 3 per cent or more between 2000 and 2010 are 
Luxembourg and Turkey. Whereas there is a comparatively low proportion of 
five to 14-year-olds in Luxembourg, in Turkey a comparatively high proportion 
is expected to continue to expand (Table A1 .1 ). 

More variation can be observed in older age groups: in Denmark, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States, the number of 15 to 19-year-olds is expected to 
increase by between 9 and 24 per cent, combined with rising access to upper 
secondary education in these countries (indicator Cl ). 



Among 20 to 29-year-olds, the typical age band for tertiary education, a 
decline of more than 20 per cent in the Czech Republic, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Portugal and Spain will ease the pressure on tertiary spending. In Canada and 
the United States, by contrast, the population of 20 to 29-year-olds is expected 
to increase by 6 and 1 3 per cent respectively over the next decade, posing a 
challenge to tertiary education systems in these countries (Table A 1.1). 



Student demography 
is a factor with a 
significant influence on 
the financial resources 
required for education . 



The size of the youth population in a given country shapes the potential 
demand for initial education and training. The higher the number of young 
people, the greater the potential demand for educational services. Among 
countries of comparable wealth, a country with a relatively large youth 
population would have to spend a relatively high percentage of its GDP on 
education in order to provide the same educational opportunities that young 
persons in other countries enjoy. Conversely, if the relative size of the youth 
population is smaller, the same country could spend a lower percentage of its 
GDP on education and yet achieve similar results. 



Chart A 1 .3a shows the effects on educational spending of differences 
between countries in the relative size of the youth population. In Italy, a 
country with one of the lowest proportions of five to 29-year-olds in the total 
population, educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP could be 
expected to rise by 2 1 per cent if the relative size of the youth population 
were at the level of the OECD average. In Mexico, by contrast, expenditure on 
education could be expected to be 33 per cent lower if the proportion of five 
to 29-year-olds were at the level of the OECD average. In other words, all 
other things being equal, Mexico would have to increase its investment in 
educational institutions in order to reach OECD average spending per 
student as a percentage of GDP (see indicator B1 ). 



Relative Size of the School-Age Population 



Chart A1 .3. Impact of demography on expenditure on education as a percentage of GDP, 
and the ratio of students to teaching staff (1999) 



A. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP If the proportion 
of the population 5 to 19 and 20 to 29 years of age In each country was at the OECD average level 
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B. Estimated increase/decrease in ratio of students to teaching staff for primary and secondary education if the proportion 
of the population 5 to 19 years of age in each country was at the OECD average level 
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C. Estimated increase/decrease in ratio of students to teaching staff for tertiary education if the proportion 
of the population 20 to 29 years of age in each country was at the OECD average level 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the values in Charts A, B and C. 
Source: OECD. Tables A1 .1 , B1 .1 c and D5.1 . 
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Relative Size of the School-Age Population 



In some countries, 
expenditure on 
education appears 
relatively low in 
proportion to the size of 
the youth population. 



In Austria, Denmark, Germany, Italy and Switzerland, educational 
expenditure as a percentage of GDP would be expected to rise by 0.7 
percentage point or more if the relative size of the youth population in 
these countries were at the OECD average. By contrast, in Ireland, Korea, 
Mexico and Turkey, expenditure on education would be expected to fall by 
at least 0.7 percentage point if the youth population in these countries were 
at the OECD average (Chart A 1 .3 a). 



The larger the youth 
population, the higher 
the demand for 
teachers. 



Variations in the size of the youth population between countries reflect 
differences in the demand for teachers, from the pre-primary to the tertiary 
level. Charts AI.36 and A 1.3c show the changes that would occur in the ratios 
of students to teaching staff in primary and secondary education, and in 
tertiary education if the population profiles were the same in all OECD 
countries, other factors remaining equal. If enrolment patterns were equal in 
all OECD countries, the ratio of students to teaching staff would be expected 
to rise by two students or more in primary and secondary education in 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain, and to fall by more than three 
students in Ireland, Mexico and Turkey. 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Data refer to 1 998/ 
1 999 and derive from 
the 1999 UOE data 
collection and from the 
World Education 
Indicators Pilot Project. 
Projections are Based on 
the UN Population 
Database. 



Columns 1 to 3 in Table A1 . 1 show the percentage of five to 14, 1 5 to 19 
and 20 to 29-year-olds in the total population. These data refer to 1998/1999 
and are based on the UOE data collection and the World Education 
Indicators Pilot Project. 

Columns 4 to 9 show the changes in the sizes of the respective 
populations over the period 1995 to 2010. The changes are expressed as 
percentages relative to the size of the population in 2000 (Index = 100). The 
statistics cover residents in the country, regardless of citizenship and of 
educational or labour market status. These projections derive from the UN 
Population Database. 



Column 1 0 shows the number of students enrolled as a percentage of the 
employed population 25 to 64 years of age. 

The methodology that was used for the calculation of educational 
expenditure as a percentage of GDP and for the calculation of expected 
enrolment and expected difference in expenditure (Chart A1.3) is 
described in Annex 3. 



Relative Size of the School-Age Population 



Table Al l. Relative size and expected changes of the school-age population fZZ 

Size o\ the population at the age of primary/lower secondary, upper secondary and tertiary education as a percentage of the total population j A \ 








Percentage of the population 


Change in the size of the population (2000 = 100) 


Number of students 
enrolled 
as a percentage 






(1999) 
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Ages 

5-14 


Ages 

15-19 


Ages 

20-29 














population 




1995 


2010 


1995 


2010 


1995 


2010 


25 to 64 years 
of age (1999) 


OECD countries 

Australia 


14 


7 


15 


98 


98 


96 


104 


101 


103 


80 


Austria 


12 


6 


14 


98 


87 


93 


99 


113 


97 


53 


Belgium 


12 


6 


13 


100 


87 


103 


100 


108 


94 


72 


Canada 


14 


7 


14 


97 


91 


96 


106 


101 


106 


58 


Czech Republic 


12 


7 


16 


108 


73 


126 


85 


89 


79 


54 


Denmark 


12 


5 


14 


90 


99 


117 


124 


111 


83 


54 


Finland 


13 


6 


12 


100 


89 


99 


99 


104 


102 


62 


France 


13 


7 


14 


102 


94 


100 


95 


105 


95 


68 


Germany 


1 1 


6 


12 


102 


84 


93 


95 


122 


104 


53 


Greece 


1 1 


7 


15 


1 13 


88 


112 


77 


101 


81 


m 


Hungary 


12 


7 


16 


104 


79 


129 


92 


91 


78 


70 


Iceland 


16 


8 


15 


97 


98 


99 


106 


100 


101 


72 


Ireland 


15 


9 


16 


1 14 


101 


104 


77 


87 


97 


80 


Italy 


10 


5 


15 


102 


89 


1 16 


95 


115 


74 


58 


Japan 


10 


6 


15 


1 12 


101 


1 15 


80 


101 


76 


45 


Korea 


14 


8 


18 


106 


100 


104 


90 


104 


84 


66 


Luxembourg 


12 


6 


13 


90 


103 


95 


113 


101 


95 


50 


Mexico 


23 


II 


19 


98 


100 


102 


105 


92 


101 


m 


Netherlands 


12 


6 


14 


95 


88 


101 


109 


117 


92 


55 


New Zealand 


15 


7 


14 


96 


100 


99 


109 


101 


105 


76 


Norway 


13 


6 


14 


92 


98 


102 


117 


111 


94 


58 


Poland 


15 


9 


15 


117 


78 


96 


74 


88 


104 


75 


Portugal 


1 1 


7 


16 


108 


91 


120 


86 


98 


74 


58 


Slovak Republic 


15 


8 


16 


1 10 


76 


107 


82 


89 


94 


m 


Spain 


10 


7 


17 


1 14 


89 


126 


78 


102 


69 


76 


Sweden 


13 


6 


13 


91 


78 


101 


122 


109 


101 


67 


Switzerland 


12 


6 


13 


93 


91 


94 


109 


113 


100 


44 


Turkey 


21 


11 


18 


104 


108 


100 


92 


86 


97 


88 


United Kingdom 


13 


6 


13 


99 


89 


97 


103 


111 


102 


69 


United States 


15 


7 


14 


96 


94 


92 


109 


103 


113 


64 


Country mean 


13 


7 


15 


102 


91 


! 104 


98 


102 |“ 


93 


64 



WEI participants 



Argentina 


19 


9 


16 


98 


104 


102 


104 


86 


108 


m 


Brazil 


21 


11 


18 


104 


97 


96 


92 


92 


109 


m 


Chile 


19 


8 


16 


94 


98 


95 


1 13 


102 


110 


m 


China 


18 


7 


17 


99 


85 


98 


101 


114 


99 


m 


Egypt 


23 


12 


17 


99 


100 


84 


103 


89 


136 


m 


India 


m 


m 


m 


96 


99 


88 


1 10 


94 


120 


m 


Israel 


19 


9 


16 


94 


105 


93 


111 


88 


1 13 


m 


Indonesia 


21 


11 


19 


101 


99 


99 


99 


93 


104 


m 


Jordan 


m 


m 


m 


89 


126 


90 


128 


89 


124 


m 


Malaysia 


22 


10 


18 


91 


102 


87 


119 


91 


121 


m 


Paraguay 


26 


11 


16 


91 


114 


81 


121 


89 


140 


m 


Philippines 


25 


12 


16 


94 


108 


94 


114 


89 


122 


m 


Russian Federation 


14 


8 


14 


120 


75 


91 


67 


94 


112 


m 


Sri Lanka 


23 


11 


19 


112 


97 


92 


80 


95 


109 


m 


Thailand 


16 


9 


19 


107 


90 


109 


87 


100 


93 


m 


Uruguay 


16 


8 


15 


97 


103 


108 


108 


92 


98 


m 


Zimbabwe 


27 


13 


18 


95 


97 


84 


112 


90 


131 


m 



ZpA U 



Source : OECD. See Annex 3 for notes on methodology. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
THE ADULT POPULATION 



° In 16 out of 28 OECD countries, more than 60 per cent of the population aged 25 to 64 have 
completed at least upper secondary education. 

° In Italy, Mexico, Portugal, Spain and Turkey more than half of the population aged 25 to 64 have 
not completed upper secondary education. The proportion of the population aged 25 to 64 
who have completed secondary education is equal to or exceeds 80 per cent in the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, Germany, Japan, Norway, Switzerland and the United States. 



Chart A2.1 . Educational attainment of the population (1999) 

Distribution of the population 25 to 64 years of age, by level of educational attainment 



I I Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 
I I Tertiary-type B 
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1. Year of reference 1998. 

2. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of the population who have completed at least upper secondary education. 
Source: OECD. Table A2.1 a. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 



A well-educated and well-trained population is important for the social 
and economic well-being of countries and individuals. Education plays a key 
role in providing individuals with the knowledge, skills and competencies to 
participate effectively in society. Education also contributes to an expansion 
of scientific and cultural knowledge. 



T fits indicator shows a 
profile of the 
educational attainment 
of the adult population 
and the labour force ... 



The level of educational attainment of the population is a commonly 
used proxy for the stock of “human capital", that is, the skills available in the 
population and the labour force. This indicator shows the level of educational 
attainment of the population and the labour force. It serves as a backdrop for 
comparing current participation and completion rates between countries. 
Data are broken down by gender and by age group. 



... as a proxy for the 
knowledge, skills and 
competencies of 
populations. 




□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 

In 16 out of 28 OECD countries, more than 60 percent of the 
population aged 25 to 64 have completed at least upper secondary 
education (Table A2.2 a). This refers to those who have completed 
educational programmes at ISCED-97 levels 3A or 3B, or long programmes 
at ISCED-97 level 3C. Thus, those who have completed ISCED-97 level 3C 
short programmes are excluded from Table A2.2 a. The proportion is equal 
to or exceeds 80 per cent in the Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, 
Japan, Norway, Switzerland and the United States. In other countries, 
especially in southern Europe, the educational structure of the adult 
population shows a different profile: in Italy, Mexico, Portugal, Spain and 
Turkey, more than half of the population aged 25 to 64 years have not 
completed upper secondary education. 

A comparison between the distribution of educational attainment in 
the labour force aged 25 to 64, and the distribution of educational 
attainment in the total population in the same age range shows a higher 
percentage of people in the labour force with upper secondary and 
tertiary qualifications (see Tables A2.1 a and A2.1 b). Across OECD 
countries, an average of 62 per cent of the adult population have 
completed at least upper secondary education, but in the adult labour 
force this figure is 65 per cent. In Belgium, Hungary and Italy, upper 
secondary and tertiary attainment in the adult population and in the 
labour force differs by 9 per cent or more. 

A comparison of the attainment of the population aged 25 to 34 years 
with that of the age group 55 to 64 shows that the proportion of individuals 
who have not completed upper secondary education has been shrinking in all 
OECD countries. This is especially striking in countries whose adult 
population generally has a lower attainment level. In younger age groups, 
differences between countries in the level of educational attainment are less 
pronounced. Many countries currently showing low attainment in the adult 
population are expected to move closer to those with higher attainment 
levels. In Korea and Spain, the proportion of individuals aged 25 to 34 with at 
least upper secondary attainment is more than three times as high as in the 
age group 55 to 64 (Table A2.2 a). 

O 

ERJC 



Countries differ widely 
in the distribution of 
educational attainment 
across their 
populations. 



Educational attainment 
is generally higher 
among people in the 
labour force than 
among adults of 
working age outside it. 



Differences in 
educational attainment 
between younger and 
older people offer an 
indirect measure of the 
evolution of the stock of 
human capital. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



T here has been an 
increase in the 
proportion of young 
people who have 
attained a qualification 
equivalent to tertiary - 
type A and advanced 
research programmes . 



The proportion of 25 to 64-year-olds who have completed tertiary-type A 
or advanced research programmes ranges among OECD countries from less 
than 10 percent in Austria, Denmark, Italy, Portugal and Turkey to 20 percent 
or more in the Netherlands, Norway and the United States. However, certain 
countries also have a vocational tradition at the tertiary level (tertiary-type B). 
The proportion of persons who have attained tertiary-type B level is equal to 
or exceeds 13 per cent in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Japan, New 
Zealand and Sweden (Table A2.26). 



The rising skill requirements of labour markets, an increase in 
unemployment during recent years and higher expectations by individuals 
and society have influenced the proportion of young people who obtain at 
least a tertiary qualification. 



Chart A2.2. Educational attainment of the population, by age group (1999) 

Percentage of the population aged 25 to 34 and 55 to 64 years of age that have attained 
at least upper secondary or at least tertiary education 



A Ages 25-34 



□ Ages 55-64 



At least upper secondary education 




At least tertiary education 




1 . Year of reference 1998. 

2. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See notes in Annex 3. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of the population 25 to 34 years of age who have completed at least upper secondary 
education. 

Source: OECD. Table A2.2a, b. 



Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



In Japan and Korea, although 1 4 and 9 per cent respectively of people in 
the 55 to 64 age group have at least a tertiary qualification, among 25 to 34- 
year-olds the proportion rises to 45 and 35 per cent respectively. In Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Korea, Mexico and Spain, the proportion of graduates of 
tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes is three times as high in 
this younger age group as in the older cohort (Chart A2.2). 



In 19 out of 28 countries, a larger proportion of men than women aged 25 
to 64 years have attained at least upper secondary education. This is the case 
in the older age groups in all countries except Finland, Ireland, Sweden and 
the United States. In tertiary qualifications, the gap between men and women 
in the 25 to 64 age group in OECD countries is 6 percentage points or more in 
favour of men in Germany, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico and 
Switzerland (Table A2.2c). 



M en have on average 
a higher level 
of attainment than 
women ... 



Younger women, however, are far more likely than older women to have 
an upper secondary or even a tertiary qualification. In 18 out of 29 countries, 
more than twice as many women aged 25 to 34 have attained at least tertiary 
education as women aged 55 to 64 years. 



... hut the trend has 
reversed among the 
younger generation in 
many countries. 




Chart A2.3. Gender differences in educational attainment, by age group (1999) 

Difference between women and men aged 25 to 34 and 55 to 64 years of age as a percentage of the population 
that has attained at least upper secondary or at least tertiary education 

| □ Ages 25-34 □ Ages 55-64 ~| [ □ Ages 25-34 □ Ages 55-64 ~| 
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At least tertiary education 




1. Year of reference 1998. 

2. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. See notes in Annex 3. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the difference between women and men as a percentage of the population 25 to 34 years of age that has 
attained at least upper secondary or tertiary education. 

Source: OECD. Table A2.2c. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



In 1 7 out of 29 countries, a higher percentage of women than men in the 
age group 25 to 34 years hold an upper secondary qualification. This trend is 
more visible in tertiary education. Overall, a higher proportion of women than 
of men hold a tertiary degree in 1 3 out of 29 countries (Table A2.2c), but in 20 
out of 29 countries among the age group 25 to 34 years. Among this younger 
age group, Switzerland is the only country with a 20 per cent gap in tertiary 
attainment rates in favour of men (Chart A2.3). 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Data derive from 
National Labour Force 
Surveys and use the 
International Standard 
Classification of 
Education (ISCED-97). 



The attainment profiles shown here are based on the percentage of the 
population or of the labour force aged 25 to 64 years that has completed a 
specified level of education. The International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED-97) is used to define the levels of education. The level 
post-secondary non-tertiary (Level 4) was introduced in ISCED-97 to cover 
programmes that straddle the boundary between upper secondary and 
tertiary education. In ISCED-76, such programmes were placed either in 
upper secondary (Level 3) or tertiary education (Level 5). Tertiary education 
in ISCED-97 comprises only two levels (Level 5 and Level 6) instead of the 
previous three levels (Levels 5, 6 and 7). The Level 5 consists of programmes 
that do not lead directly to an advanced research qualification, while Level 6 
is now reserved for programmes leading to advanced research qualifications, 
such as a Ph.D. Tertiary education (Level 5) is further sub-divided into two 
categories, ISCED 5A and 5B. ISCED 5A, tertiary-type A education, covers 
more theoretical programmes that give access to advanced research 
programmes and to professions with high general skills requirements, while 
ISCED 5B, tertiary-type B education, covers more practical or occupationally 
specific programmes that provide participants with a qualification of 
immediate relevance to the labour market. Level 5 in ISCED-97 corresponds 
only partly to level 5 in ISCED-76, and level 6 in ISCED-97 does not 
correspond at all to level 6 in ISCED-76. See Annex 3 for a description of 
ISCED-97 education levels and mappings for each country. 



Data on population and educational attainment are taken from OECD 
and EUROSTAT databases, which are compiled from National Labour Force 
Surveys. See Annex 3 for national sources. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2 1 a. Educational attainment of the population ( 1 999) 



Distribution of the population 25 to 64 years of age, by highest level of education attained 





Pre-primary 


Lower 
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secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary- 


Tertiary- 
type A and 






and primary 


secondary 


Upper secondary education 


type B 


advanced 






education 


education 








education 


research 

programmes 


All levels 
of education 




ISCED 0/1 


ISCED 2 


ISCED 3C 
Short 


ISCED 3C 
Long/3 B 


ISCED 3A 


ISCED 4 


ISCED 5B 


ISCED 5 A/6 






(U 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(51 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


OECD countries 

Australia 


X(2) 


43 


a 


10 


21 


x(5) 


9 


18 


100 


Austria 1 


x(2) 


26 


a 


51 


6 


6 


5 


6 


100 


Belgium 


20 


23 


a 


7 


24 


x(4) 


14 


12 


100 


Canada 


7 


13 


a 


x(5) 


28 


13 


20 


19 


100 


Czech Republic 


x(2) 


14 


x(4) 


44 


32 


x(5) 


x(8) 


11 


100 


Denmark 


n 


20 


a 


46 


8 


x(5) 


20 


7 


100 


Finland 


x(2) 


28 


a 


a 


40 


x(5) 


17 


14 


100 


France 


20 


18 


28 


3 


10 


n 


10 


1 1 


100 


Germany 


2 


17 


a 


51 


2 


5 


10 


13 


100 


Greece 


41 


9 


a 


4 


23 


5 


6 


12 


100 


Hungary 


4 


29 


a 


26 


8 


20 


x(6,8) 


14 


100 


Iceland 


2 


35 


7 


a 


23 


10 


5 


18 


100 


Ireland 1 


23 


26 


a 


a 


30 


x(5,7) 


10 


11 


100 


Italy 


25 


32 


1 


6 


23 


4 


x(8) 


9 


100 


Japan 


x(2) 


19 


a 


x(5) 


49 


x(9) 


13 


18 


100 


Korea 


18 


16 


a 


x(5) 


44 


a 


6 


17 


100 


Luxembourg 


24 


14 


6 


27 


11 


a 


7 


12 


100 


Mexico 


59 


21 


a 


7 


a 


a 


1 


12 


100 


Netherlands 


12 


23 


10 


18 


14 


x(7,8) 


2 


20 


100 


New Zealand 


x(2) 


26 


a 


20 


19 


7 


14 


13 


100 


Norway 1 


n 


15 


a 


38 


18 


1 


2 


25 


100 


Poland 1 


x(2) 


22 


24 


a 


40 


3 


x(8) 


11 


100 


Portugal 


67 


12 


x(5) 


x(5) 


11 


x( 5) 


3 


7 


100 


Spain 


42 


23 


x(5) 


5 


9 


x(7) 


6 


15 


100 


Sweden 


11 


12 


a 


x(5) 


48 


x(7) 


16 


13 


100 


Switzerland 


x(2) 


18 


a 


51 


7 


x(4,5) 


9 


15 


100 


Turkey 


68 


10 


a 


4 


10 


a 


x(8) 


8 


100 


United Kingdom 


x(2) 


18 


27 


16 


14 


x(9) 


8 


17 


100 


United States 


5 


8 


x(5) 


x(5) 


51 


x(5) 


8 


27 


100 


[ Country mean 


16 


20 


4 


15 


21 


3 


8 


14 


100 I 


WEI participants 

Brazil 1 


63 


13 


x(5) 


x(5) 


17 


a 


x(8) 


7 


100 


Chile 1 


31 


26 


x(5) 


x(5) 


34 


a 


1 


8 


100 


Indonesia 


64 


13 


x(5) 


x(5) 


18 


n 


2 


3 


100 


Jordan 


25 


24 


x(5) 


x(5) 


15 


a 


17 


19 


100 


Malaysia 1 


44 


21 


x(5) 


x(5) 


27 


m 


n 


8 


100 


Peru 1 


47 


7 


x(5) 


x(5) 


30 


a 


7 


9 


100 


Philippines 


44 


12 


x(5) 


x(5) 


32 


x(5) 


a 


11 


100 


Sri Lanka 1 


33 


32 


x(5) 


x(5) 


34 


n 


n 


2 


100 


Thailand 1 


75 


9 


x(5) 


x{5) 


6 


n 


2 


7 


100 


Tunisia 


78 


14 


x(5) 


x(5) 


3 


a 


2 


3 


100 


Uruguay 1 


53 


16 


x(5) 


x(5) 


22 


a 


9 


x( 7) 


100 


Zimbabwe 


64 


8 


x(5) 


x(5) 


18 


a 


9 


1 


100 



Note : x indicates that the data are included in another column. The column of reference is given in brackets after “x". E.g., x(2) means that data are 

included in column 2. 

1. Year of reference 1998. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2. 1 b. Educational attainment of the labour force ( 1 999) 

Distribution of the labour force 25 to 64 years of age, by highest level of education attained 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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x( 2) 


37 


a 


12 


21 


x(5) 


10 


20 


100 
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20 


a 


54 


6 


7 


5 


8 
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12 


22 


a 


8 


26 
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17 


15 
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28 


13 
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21 
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45 
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x(8) 


12 


100 
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n 


16 


a 


47 


7 


x(5) 


22 


7 


100 
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x(2) 


24 


a 


a 


41 


x(5) 


19 


16 


100 


France 


14 


18 


30 


3 


10 


n 


12 


12 


100 
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2 


13 


a 


52 


2 


5 


1 1 


15 


100 


Greece 


34 


10 


a 


5 


22 


6 


7 


16 


100 


Hungary 


1 


19 


a 


31 


8 


24 


x(6,8) 


17 


100 


Iceland 


2 


34 


7 


a 


23 


11 


5 


18 


100 


Ireland 1 


16 


25 


a 


a 


32 


x(5 r 7) 


13 


13 


100 


Italy 


14 


33 


1 


6 


27 


6 


x(8) 


13 


100 


Japan 


x(2) 


18 


a 


x(5) 


49 


x (9) 


12 


21 


100 


Korea 


17 


16 


a 


x(5) 


42 


a 


6 


19 


100 


Luxembourg 


19 


12 


6 


28 


12 


a 


8 


14 


100 


Mexico 


54 


23 


a 


7 


a 


a 


2 


15 


100 
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8 


20 
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3 


24 
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x(2) 


22 


a 


22 


19 


8 


14 


14 
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n 


13 


a 


39 


18 


1 


2 


27 


100 


Poland 1 


x(2) 


17 


26 
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41 
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x(8) 


13 
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64 
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3 


8 
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x(7) 


8 


19 
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9 
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x(7) 
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a 


x(8) 


11 
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28 
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100 
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3 
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x(5) 


x(5) 


51 


x(5) 


9 


30 


100 


| Country mean 
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WEI participants 

Brazil 1 
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13 


x(5) 


x(5) 


18 


a 


x(8) 


9 


100 


Chile 1 


26 


25 


x(5) 


x(5) 


37 
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11 
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16 
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100 
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39 
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x(5) 
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30 


m 


n 


11 


100 


Peru 1 


46 


7 


x(5) 


x(5) 


30 


a 


8 


9 


100 


Philippines 


43 


13 


x(5) 


x(5) 


32 
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a 


11 


100 
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31 


31 


x(5) 


x(5) 


35 


n 


n 


2 


100 


Thailand 1 


74 


9 


x(5) 


x(5) 


6 


x(5) 


2 


8 


100 


Uruguay 1 


48 


16 


x(5) 


x(5) 


25 


a 


1 1 


x(7) 


100 


Zimbabwe 


65 


8 


x(5) 


x(5) 


17 


a 


10 


l 


100 



Note: X indicates that the data are included in another column. The column of reference is given in brackets after “x". E.g., x (2) means that data are 

included in column 2. 

1. Year of reference 1998. 

Source : OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources. 
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Table A2.2 a. Population that has attained at ieast upper secondary education ( 1 999) 

Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary education, by age group 

At least upper secondary education 1 





25-64 
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57 
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37 


21 


Japan 


81 


93 


92 


79 


60 


Korea 


66 


93 


72 


47 


28 


Luxembourg 


56 


61 


57 


52 


41 


Mexico 


20 


25 


22 


16 


9 


Netherlands 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


New Zealand 


74 


79 


77 


71 


60 


Norway 2 


85 


94 


89 


79 


68 


Poland 2 


54 


62 


59 


53 


37 


Portugal 


21 


30 


21 


15 


I 1 


Spain 


35 


55 


41 


25 


13 


Sweden 


77 


87 


81 


74 


61 


Switzerland 


82 


89 


84 


79 


72 


Turkey 


22 


26 


23 


18 


12 


United Kingdom 3 


62 


66 


63 


60 


53 


United States 


87 


88 


88 


88 


81 


Country mean 


62 


72 


66 


58 


45 | 


WEI participants 

Brazil 2 


24 


29 


27 


21 


12 


Chile 2 


43 


55 


45 


35 


24 


Indonesia 


22 


33 


21 


15 


9 


Iordan 


51 


55 


55 


43 


25 


Malaysia 2 

Peru 2 


35 


50 


35 


20 


10 


46 


58 


48 


35 


24 


Philippines 


44 


55 


45 


34 


24 


Sri Lanka 2 


36 


46 


36 


31 


21 


Thailand 2 


16 


23 


17 


9 


6 


Tunisia 


8 


I I 


9 


6 


3 


Uruguay 2 


32 


39 


34 


28 


20 


Zimbabwe 


29 


51 


19 


1 1 


7 



1. Excluding 3 C Short programmes. 

2. Year of reference 1998. 

3. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C Long programmes. See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2.2 b. Population that has attained tertiary education (1999) 

Percentage of the population that has attained tertiary-type B and tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes, by age group 









Tertiary-type B 






Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 




25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


OECD countries 






















Australia 


9 


9 


10 


10 


7 


18 


20 


19 


18 


10 


Austria 1 


5 


6 


5 


5 


2 


6 


7 


7 


6 


4 


Belgium 


14 


18 


15 


12 


8 


12 


16 


13 


11 


7 


Canada 


20 


24 


22 


18 


14 


19 


23 


18 


20 


14 


Czech Republic 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


11 


11 


13 


10 


9 


Denmark 


20 


19 


22 


22 


15 


7 


10 


6 


5 


4 


Finland 


17 


22 


20 


15 


11 


14 


16 


15 


14 


9 


France 


10 


16 


11 


8 


5 


11 


15 


10 


10 


7 


Germany 


10 


9 


11 


10 


10 


13 


13 


15 


14 


10 


Greece 


6 


9 


7 


4 


3 


12 


17 


14 


11 


6 


Hungary 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


14 


14 


14 


14 


11 


Iceland 


5 


5 


5 


5 


3 


18 


22 


20 


15 


9 


Ireland 1 


10 


13 


11 


9 


6 


11 


16 


11 


7 


5 


Italy 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


9 


10 


11 


10 


5 


Japan 


13 


22 


17 


9 


5 


18 


23 


25 


16 


9 


Korea 


6 


12 


5 


1 


1 


17 


23 


19 


11 


8 


Luxembourg 


7 


8 


6 


6 


5 


12 


13 


11 


15 


7 


Mexico 


1 


2 


1 


n 


n 


12 


14 


14 


9 


5 


Netherlands 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


20 


23 


22 


19 


15 


New Zealand 


14 


10 


14 


16 


16 


13 


16 


14 


13 


7 


Norway 1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


n 


25 


31 


26 


23 


18 


Poland 1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


11 


12 


10 


11 


10 


Portugal 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


7 


9 


7 


6 


4 


Spain 


6 


11 


7 


3 


2 


15 


22 


16 


12 


7 


Sweden 


16 


21 


17 


14 


10 


13 


11 


14 


16 


12 


Switzerland 


9 


9 


11 


9 


7 


15 


17 


16 


14 


11 


Turkey 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


7 


8 


7 


8 


5 


United Kingdom 


8 


8 


9 


8 


7 


17 


19 


17 


16 


12 


United States 


8 


9 


9 


9 


5 


27 


29 


27 


30 


23 


[Country mean 


8 


9 


8 


7 


5 


14 


16 


15 


13 


9 1 


WEI participants 






















Brazil 1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


7 


7 


9 


9 


5 


Chile 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


n 


8 


10 


9 


8 


4 


Indonesia 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Jordan 


17 


21 


18 


8 


3 


19 


17 


22 


23 


14 


Malaysia 1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


8 


11 


8 


5 


3 


Peru 


7 


10 


6 


5 


4 


9 


8 


10 


8 


6 


Philippines 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


11 


13 


12 


10 


7 


Sri Lanka 1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Thailand 1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


n 


7 


8 


9 


6 


3 


Tunisia 


2 


3 


2 


1 


n 


3 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Uruguay 1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


9 


9 


11 


9 


8 


Zimbabwe 


9 


13 


9 


7 


5 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 



Note: x indicates that the data are included with tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes, 

i. Year of reference 1998. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2.2 c. Educational attainment of the population, by gender (1999) 

Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary or at least tertiary education, by age group and gender 









At least upper secondary education 1 




At least tertiary 

(type A or B or advanced research programmes) 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


Australia 


Men 


65 


70 


66 


64 


54 


26 


26 


27 


28 


19 




Women 


50 


61 


52 


46 


33 


27 


32 


31 


27 


15 


Austria 2 


Men 


81 


87 


84 


77 


70 


12 


12 


13 


12 


9 




Women 


67 


79 


72 


61 


48 


10 


13 


12 


8 


4 


Belgium 


Men 


57 


70 


59 


52 


40 


25 


30 


27 


24 


18 




Women 


56 


76 


62 


48 


32 


26 


38 


29 


21 


12 


Canada 


Men 


79 


86 


82 


78 


64 


37 


42 


38 


37 


28 




Women 


80 


89 


85 


78 


60 


41 


52 


42 


39 


27 


Czech Republic 


Men 


91 


93 


93 


91 


86 


13 


12 


15 


12 


12 




Women 


81 


92 


86 


78 


65 


9 


10 


11 


8 


7 


Denmark 


Men 


83 


88 


80 


84 


75 


26 


28 


25 


28 


21 




Women 


76 


87 


79 


74 


58 


27 


29 


33 


26 


17 


Finland 


Men 


70 


84 


79 


66 


46 


28 


30 


30 


28 


22 




Women 


73 


87 


84 


67 


46 


34 


45 


41 


30 


19 


France 3 


Men 


65 


76 


67 


61 


48 


21 


29 


21 


18 


14 




Women 


59 


77 


63 


52 


36 


22 


33 


22 


17 


1 1 


Germany 


Men 


86 


87 


87 


87 


83 


28 


23 


30 


32 


28 




Women 


76 


84 


82 


76 


63 


17 


20 


21 


18 


1 1 


Greece 


Men 


52 


69 


59 


47 


30 


20 


22 


24 


20 


12 




Women 


48 


73 


57 


38 


19 


16 


28 


18 


11 


5 


Hungary 


Men 


37 


81 


36 


39 


32 


13 


11 


12 


15 


14 




Women 


47 


79 


51 


48 


29 


14 


16 


16 


14 


9 


Iceland 


Men 


63 


64 


66 


64 


55 


22 


25 


25 


20 


14 




Women 


49 


65 


52 


42 


26 


23 


30 


26 


19 


9 


Ireland 2 


Men 


48 


63 


52 


39 


30 


23 


30 


24 


19 


14 




Women 


54 


71 


60 


42 


32 


20 


29 


20 


14 


9 


Italy 


Men 


44 


53 


50 


41 


25 


10 


9 


12 


11 


7 




Women 


41 


58 


50 


33 


17 


9 


11 


11 


9 


4 


Japan 


Men 


81 


91 


91 


78 


63 


35 


44 


44 


30 


19 




Women 


81 


95 


93 


79 


57 


29 


46 


39 


20 


10 


Korea 


Men 


75 


93 


80 


60 


43 


29 


39 


32 


19 


15 




Women 


58 


92 


64 


32 


13 


17 


31 


16 


6 


2 


Luxembourg 


Men 


61 


62 


64 


62 


55 


22 


22 


21 


25 


5 




Women 


51 


60 


57 


46 


28 


15 


20 


14 


5 


7 


Mexico 


Men 


20 


23 


22 


17 


11 


16 


19 


19 


14 


9 




Women 


21 


27 


22 


14 


8 


10 


14 


12 


6 


3 


Netherlands 


Men 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


25 


25 


28 


25 


23 




Women 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


20 


25 


22 


17 


1 1 


New Zealand 


Men 


75 


79 


78 


75 


65 


24 


24 


26 


26 


20 




Women 


72 


80 


77 


68 


55 


30 


28 


31 


32 


26 


Norway 2 


Men 


85 


93 


89 


79 


72 


27 


29 


27 


26 


22 




Women 


84 


95 


89 


79 


64 


28 


36 


30 


24 


15 


Poland 2 


Men 


57 


63 


61 


56 


43 


10 


10 


9 


11 


1 I 




Women 


51 


61 


56 


50 


32 


11 


14 


11 


11 


9 


Portugal 


Men 


20 


27 


17 


12 


11 


8 


9 


5 


4 


6 




Women 


23 


34 


23 


15 


3 


11 


15 


11 


9 


8 


Spain 


Men 


37 


51 


42 


29 


18 


22 


31 


24 


19 


12 




Women 


34 


58 


40 


21 


9 


20 


36 


22 


12 


5 


Sweden 


Men 


75 


87 


79 


71 


60 


27 


29 


29 


28 


21 




Women 


78 


88 


84 


77 


62 


30 


34 


33 


31 


22 


Switzerland 


Men 


87 


92 


86 


85 


82 


34 


36 


34 


34 


29 




Women 


77 


86 


81 


74 


62 


14 


16 


17 


12 


7 


Turkey 


Men 


25 


30 


27 


21 


13 


9 


10 


9 


10 


7 




Women 


18 


22 


18 


15 


9 


6 


7 


6 


7 


3 


United Kingdom 3 


1 Men 


69 


70 


71 


70 


61 


26 


29 


28 


26 


20 




Women 


53 


60 


56 


50 


39 


24 


28 


25 


22 


16 


United States 


Men 


86 


87 


87 


88 


81 


37 


36 


36 


41 


32 




Women 


87 


89 


89 


88 


81 


35 


39 


37 


36 


24 



Country mean Men 


63 


72 


66 


60 


51 


23 


25 


24 


22 


17 


Women 


58 


72 


63 


53 


39 


21 


27 


23 


18 


I 1 




1 . Excluding ISCED 3C Short programmes. 

2. Year of reference 1998. 

3. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C Long programmes. 

Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for a description of ISCED-97 levels, ISCED-97 country mappings and national data sources. 
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LINKS BETWEEN HUMAN CAPITAL 
AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 



° The accumulation of physical capital and human capital is important for growth, and 
differences between countries in this respect help significantly to explain the observed 
differences in growth patterns. In particular, the evidence suggests that investment in 
education may have beneficial external effects that make social returns to schooling greater 
than private returns, although improvements to education systems may take time to make 
significant impacts on average skills in the labour force, especially in ageing populations. 

° Public expenditure on health, education and research clearly help to sustain living standards 
in the long term, and social transfers help to meet social goals, but all these have to be 
financed. The necessary taxation could negatively affect incentives to save and invest. 

° Macroeconomic policy geared towards low inflation and stable, sound public finances 
contributes to growth, for example by encouraging private accumulation of physical capital and 
a shift in investment towards projects with higher returns. 



Chart A3.1 . Decomposition of changes in annual average growth rates of GDP per capita 

Estimated effect of changes in explanatory variables to changes in output per capita growth rates 

over the period 1980s to 1990s 





% change 
in output 
per capita 
growth 
rate 


Australia 


0.80 


Austria 


*0.23 


Belgium 


0.37 


Canada 


-0.60 


Denmark 


0.34 


Finland 


-0.90 


France 


0.04 


Greece 


-0.06 


Ireland 


1.21 


Italy 


-0.06 


Netherlands 


0.97 


New Zealand 


-0.26 


Norway 


0.61 


Portugal 


-0.15 


Spain 


0.46 


Sweden 


-0.64 


Switzerland 


-0.58 


United Kingdom 


0.01 


United States 


-0.19 



Contribution : 



Investment Human capital 
share 



Population 

growth 



Variability of “Size of 
inflation government” 



Trade 

exposure 




- 1 . 0 - 0.5 0 0.5 1.0 - 1.0 - 0.5 0 0.5 1.0 - 1.0 - 0.5 0 0.5 1.0 - 1.0 - 0.5 0 0.5 1.0 - 1.0 - 0.5 0 0.5 1.0 - 1.0 - 0.5 0 0.5 1.0 



% % % % % % 



Source: OECD Economic Outlook, December 2000. Table A3.1. 



Links Between Human Capital and Economic Growth 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

OECD countries have shown wide disparities in growth in recent 
decades. The 1990s, in particular, saw some relatively affluent countries 
(notably the United States) pulling further ahead, while growth in many other 
countries slowed. Persistent differences in the accumulation of different forms 
of capital (physical, human, knowledge), market conditions and technological 
progress - all of which could themselves be influenced by policy and 
institutions - are potentially important sources of these differences in growth 
between countries. What is the relative importance of education and human 
capital in this equation? To address this question, this indicator estimates the 
effect of changes in explanatory variables, including human capital, on 
changes in output per capita growth rates over the period 1980 to 1990. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 

Although there is agreement on the importance of policy and institutions 
for growth, the precise mechanisms linking policy to capital accumulation, 
economic efficiency, technical progress and, ultimately, output growth are still 
the subject of an intense debate. In particular, policy and institutions may 
influence private decisions on savings and investment and the formation of 
human capital. They can also contribute to the overall efficiency with which 
resources are allocated in the economy, over and above their effects on the 
accumulation of physical and human capital. 

Studies on growth typically assume that formal skills and experience 
embodied in the labour force represent a form of (human) capital, it can be 
argued, however, that human capital, like physical capital, is subject to some 
kind of diminishing returns, so that a more highly trained and skilled 
workforce would enjoy higher levels of income in the long term, but not 
necessarily permanently higher rates of growth in income. Similarly, 
investment in human capital (e.g. expenditure on education and training) 
could have a more permanent impact on growth if high skills and training 
were to go hand in hand with more intensive research and development and 
a faster rate of technological progress, or if the existence of a highly skilled 
labour force were to ease the adoption of new technologies. 

in order to shed light on the impact of policy and institutions on output 
growth in OECD countries, an empirical analysis based on growth regressions 
was undertaken (for details see Economic Outlook No. 68). Chart A3. 1 shows the 
estimated effect of changes in explanatory variables on changes in output per 
capita growth rates from the 1980s to the 1990s. 

The improvement in human capital seems to be a common factor behind 
growth in recent decades in all OECD countries, especially in Greece, Ireland, 
Italy and Spain, where the increase in human capital accounted for more than 
half an extra percentage point of growth in the 1990s compared with the 
previous decade. The impact might be seen to be larger if the measure of 
human capital used went beyond levels of formal educational attainment. 
However, although average levels of human capital have typically been rising 
- and continually feeding through into higher growth - the relatively slow 
rates of increase (half to one percentage point per decade) need to be borne 
in mind in evaluating this result. 



O 

ERIC 



This indicator estimates 
the effect of changes in 
explanatory variables, 
including human 
capital , on changes in 
output per capita 
growth rates over the 
period 1980 to 1990. 




The precise mechanisms 
linking policy to capital 
accumulation, economic 
efficiency, technical 
progress and, ultimately, 
output growth are still 
the subject of an intense 
debate. 



The improvement in 
human capital has been 
a common factor behind 
growth in recent 
decades, and in some 
countries accounted for 
more than half a 
percentage point of 
growth in the 1990s. 
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Links Between Human Capital and Economic Growth 



The magnitude of the 
impact on growth found 
in this analysis suggests 
that the economy-wide 
returns to investment in 
education may be larger 
than those experienced 
by individuals. 



The contribution 
stemming from changes 
in the investment rate 
varies. 



The size of government 
has contributed to 
a marginal slowing 
of growth in many 
countries. 



The magnitude of the impact on growth found in this analysis suggests that 
the economy-wide returns to investment in education may be larger than those 
experienced by individuals (see also indicator E5). This possibly reflects spill- 
over effects, such as links between levels of education and advances in 
technology, and more effective use of natural and physical resources, and 
implies that incentives for individuals to engage in education may be usefully 
enhanced by policy to reap maximum benefits for society as a whole. However, 
there are some caveats to this interpretation of the results. First, the impacts 
found in the analysis may be over-estimated because the indicator of human 
capital may be acting partially as a proxy for other variables, an issue also 
raised in some microeconomic studies. In addition, the empirical analysis 
suggests that the impact is determined with some lack of precision. In any case, 
the average level of formal education is bound to react only slowly to changes 
in education policy, as the latter typically affect only young cohorts entering the 
labour force. Finally, extending the period of formal education may not be the 
most efficient way of providing workplace skills, and this aspect of education 
must also be balanced against other (sometimes competing) goals of education 
systems. Thus, for those countries at the forefront of educational provision, the 
growth dividend from further increases in formal education may be less marked 
than that implied in the empirical analysis. 

The contribution stemming from changes in the investment rate is more 
mixed. Some countries are estimated to have benefited from an increase in 
the business investment rate in the past decade ( e.g ., Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, New Zealand, Portugal and Spain), while others experienced a 
negative impact from lower investment rates (e.g., Finland, and to a lesser 
extent Norway and Sweden). There have also been important changes in 
policy and institutional settings in each country that have contributed to 
growth, over and above the changes in inputs of physical and human capital. 
Most countries have benefited, especially in the 1990s, from lower variability 
in inflation. The most noticeable examples include New Zealand and 
Portugal, where about half a percentage point of annual output per capita 
growth is estimated to be due to this factor, other things being equal. 

By contrast, despite greater fiscal discipline, especially in the last 
decade, the rise in the size of government has contributed to a marginal 
slowing of growth in many countries. Exceptions include Ireland and the 
Netherlands, where a reduction in taxes and expenditure as a proportion of 
GDP marginally boosted output per capita growth in the 1990s. 



The general process 
of trade liberalisation 
is estimated to have 
increased growth by 
up to two-thirds of 
a percentage point 
annually over the past 
decade. 



Finally, the general process of trade liberalisation in which all OECD 
countries have been involved is estimated to have increased growth by up to 
two-thirds of a percentage point annually over the past decade. Despite 
developments in the 1990s, there remain profound differences in the main 
determinants of economic growth across the OECD countries. 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Human capital is estimated on the basis of completed levels of 
education and average years of schooling at each level of education amongst 
the population of working age. It should be borne in mind that educational 



Links Between Human Capital and Economic Growth 



attainment is a crude and somewhat narrow proxy for skills and 
competencies, taking little account of the quality of formal education or of 
other important dimensions of human capital. It is derived from OECD data 
(OECD Education at a Glance) combined with data from de la Fuente and 
Domenech (2000). For a definition of the other factors (investment share, 
population growth, variability of inflation, trade exposure and size of 
government, see Economic Outlook No. 68). Note that government consumption 
as a percentage of GDP is used as a proxy for the size of government for 
reasons of data availability. This variable is highly correlated in most 
countries with tax and non-tax receipts (as a proportion of GDP), although 
country coverage is more limited. 

The calculations are from decompositions of differences in growth rates 
based on the results of multivariate regressions. Note that the sum of the 
contributions shown does not correspond to the observed change in output 
per capita growth rates because the estimated impact of initial levels of GDP 
per capita and the component unexplained by the regressions are not shown. 

Chart A3.1 does not report the estimated effect on growth of different 
initial conditions (i.e. the convergence process) nor does it show the 
unexplained country-specific effect. The coefficients used to perform the 
decomposition are from a growth equation that includes variability in 
inflation, trade exposure and government consumption (as a proportion of 
GDP) as a proxy for the potential effect of government "size" on growth. 

The changes in growth are based on differences in average growth in GDP 
per person of working age over each decade. The 1980s cover the period 1981 
to 1 989; the 1 990s cover the period up to 1 997. 
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Links Between Human Capital and Economic Growth 



Table A3. 1 . Decomposition of changes in annual average growth rates of GDP per capita 

Estimated effect of changes in explanatory variables to changes in output per capita growth rates over the period 1980s to 1 990s 1 



% change 
in output 
per capita 
growth rate 


Contribution from: 


Investment 

share 


Human 

capital 


Population 

growth 


Variability 
of inflation 


"Size 

of government" 2 


Trade 

exposure 


Australia 


0.80 


-0.16 


0.17 


0.46 


0.05 


0.03 


0.57 


Austria 


-0.23 


0.37 


0.31 


-0.07 


0.12 


-0.02 


0.37 


Belgium 


0.37 


0.37 


0.45 


0.17 


0.26 


0.06 


0.24 


Canada 


-0.60 


0.24 


0.19 


-0.10 


0.01 


-0.02 


0.60 


Denmark 


0.34 


0.10 


0.20 


0.03 


0.07 


0.01 


0.22 


Finland 


-0.90 


-0.91 


0.44 


-0.03 


0.05 


-0.13 


0.33 


France 


0.04 


0.01 


0.35 


0.27 


0.23 


-0.02 


0.42 


Greece 


-0.06 


n 


0.57 


0.09 


-0.12 


-0.05 


0.54 


Ireland 


1.21 


-0. 17 


0.54 


-0.75 


0.35 


0.13 


0.46 


Italy 


-0.06 


0.05 


0.84 


0.36 


0.18 


-0.01 


0.49 


Netherlands 


0.97 


-0.04 


0.43 


0.32 


0.07 


0.10 


0.25 


New Zealand 


-0.26 


0.33 


0.21 


-0.47 


0.68 


0.06 


0.44 


Norway 


0.61 


-0.21 


0.27 


0.15 


0.14 


-0.41 


0.30 


Portugal 


-0.15 


0.25 


0.32 


0.02 


0.42 


-0.20 


0.53 


Spain 


0.46 


0.33 


0.90 


0.46 


0.25 


-0.12 


0.67 


Sweden 


-0.64 


-0.19 


0.42 


-0.05 


-0.20 


0.02 


0.33 


Switzerland 


-0.58 


0.02 


0.26 


0.09 


-0.09 


-0.07 


0.14 


United Kingdom 


0.01 


0.08 


0.44 


0.05 


n 


0.03 


0.25 


United States 


-0.19 


0.19 


0.07 


-0.06 


0.13 


0.07 


0.65 



Note: The calculations are from decompositions of differences in growth rates based on the results of multivariate regressions. The sums of the 

contributions shown do not correspond to the change in output per capita growth rates because the estimated impact of initial levels of 
GDP per capita and the component unexplained by the regressions are not shown. 

1 . Changes in growth are based on differences in average growth in GDP per person of working age over each decade. The 1980s include the period 
1981 to 1989: the 1990s cover the period up to 1997. 

2. Government consumption as a percentage of GDP is used as a proxy for the size of government due to data unavailability. This variable is highly 
correlated in most countries with tax and non-tax receipts (as a share of GDP) for which, however, country coverage is more limited. 

Source: OECD Economic Outlook, December 2000. 



FINANCIAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
INVESTED IN EDUCATION 




Education is an investment in human skills. It can thus help to foster economic growth (see 
Indicator A3) and enhance productivity, contribute to personal and social development, and reduce 
social inequality. Like any investment, education has both costs and returns. While the returns to 
education are examined in Chapter E, this chapter provides a comparative examination of cost patterns 
in OECD countries, focusing on three aspects of educational spending: 

° the resources that each country invests in education, relative to the number of students enrolled, 
national income and the size of public budgets; 

°the ways in which education systems are financed, and the sources from which the funds 
originate; and 

° the apportionment of resources between different resource categories. 



□ HOW MUCH IS SPENT ON EDUCATION? 

Effective schools require the right combination of trained and talented personnel, adequate 
facilities, state-of-the-art equipment and motivated students ready to learn. However, the demand for 
high-quality education, which can translate into higher costs per student, must be balanced against 
placing undue burdens on taxpayers. In the absence of absolute standards for the resources per 
student necessary to ensure optimal returns for either the participant or society as a whole, 
international comparisons can provide a starting point for discussion by evaluating how countries vary 
in the extent of their investment in education. Indicator BI represents direct public and private 
expenditure on educational institutions in relation to the number of full-time equivalent students 
enrolled in these institutions. It also reviews how countries apportion expenditure per student between 
different levels of education. 

Indicator B2 examines the proportion of national resources devoted to educational institutions 
and the levels of education to which they are directed. This indicator needs to be interpreted in the 
light of various inter-related supply and demand factors, including the demographic structure of the 
population (indicator A2), enrolment rates at different levels of education (indicator Cl ), income per 
capita, and national price levels for educational resources. The relative size of the youth population 
(indicator Al), for example, shapes the potential demand for initial education and training in a country. 
Similarly, participation rates affect educational expenditure: the higher the enrolment rates (other 
things being equal), the more financial resources will be required. 



□ WHO PAYS FOR EDUCATION? 



Cost-sharing between the participants in education and society as a whole is an issue that is 
under discussion in many countries. This question is especially relevant at the beginning and ending 
stages of initial education- pre-primary and tertiary education - where full or nearly full public 
funding is less common. 
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Financial and Human Resources Invested in Education 




With increased participation drawing from new client groups and a wider range of educational 
opportunities, programmes and providers, governments are forging new partnerships to mobilise the 
necessary resources to pay for education. New policies are designed to allow the different actors and 
stakeholders to participate more fully and to share the costs and benefits of education more equitably. 
New funding strategies aim also at influencing student behaviour in ways that make education more 
cost-effective. As a result, public funding is now increasingly seen as providing only a part, although a 
very substantial part, of the investment in education. Private sources of funds are playing an 
increasingly important role. To shed light on these issues, Indicator B3 examines the relative 
proportions of funds for educational institutions that derive from public and private sources, in addition 
to how these proportions have evolved since 1995. 

Public budgets remain the main source of funds for education. However, in the second half of 
the 1990s most OECD countries made major efforts to consolidate public budgets, and education had 
to compete for more limited public financial support against a wide range of other areas. Indicator B4 
evaluates the change in public spending on education in absolute terms and relative to changes in the 
size of overall public spending. 



□ HOW ARE FUNDS ALLOCATED? 

Through subsidies to students and their families, governments can help to cover the costs of education 
and related expenditure, with the aim of increasing access to education and reducing social inequalities. 
Furthermore, public subsidies play an important role in indirectly funding educational institutions. 
Channelling funding for institutions through students may help to increase competition among institutions 
and result in greater efficiency in the provision of education. Since aid for student living costs can also serve 
as a substitute for work as a financial resource, public subsidies may enhance educational attainment by 
enabling students to study full-time and to work fewer hours or not at all. Indicator B5 examines public 
subsidies to households for student living costs and for educational expenses. 

How funds are apportioned between categories of expenditure can influence the quality of 
instruction (through the relative expenditure on teachers' salaries, for example), the condition of 
educational facilities (through expenditure on school maintenance) and the ability of the education 
system to adjust to changing demographic and enrolment trends. Comparisons of how countries 
apportion educational expenditure between the various resource categories can provide some insight 
into variation in the organisational structure and the operation of educational institutions. Decisions on 
the allocation of resources made at the system level, both budgetary and structural, eventually feed 
through to the classroom and affect the nature of teaching and the conditions under which it is provided. 
The nature of expenditure, in particular the proportion of current expenditure devoted to the 
compensation of staff (including both salary and non-salary compensation), is examined in Indicator B6. 

Educational institutions offer a range of educational services besides instruction. At the primary 
and secondary levels of education, institutions may offer meals, free transport to and from school or 
boarding facilities. At the tertiary level, institutions may offer housing and often perform a wide range of 
research activities. Indicator B6 also examines how funds are allocated to these educational functions. 



□ Classification of expenditure 

The OECD indicators framework classifies educational expenditure in three dimensions: 

°The first dimension - represented by the horizontal axis in the diagram below - relates to the 
location where spending occurs. Spending on schools and universities, education ministries and 
other agencies directly involved in providing and supporting education is one component of this 
dimension. Spending on education outside these institutions is another. 



Financial and Human Resources Invested in Education 



°The second dimension - represented by the vertical axis in the diagram below - classifies the 
goods and services that are purchased. Not all expenditure on educational institutions can be 
classified as direct educational or instructional expenditure. Educational institutions in many 
countries not only offer teaching services but also various ancillary services to support students 
and their families, such as meals, transport, housing, etc. In addition, at the tertiary level 
spending on research and development can be significant. Not all spending on educational 
goods and services occurs within educational institutions. For example, families may purchase 
textbooks and materials themselves or seek private tutoring for their children. 

0 The third dimension - represented by the colours in the diagram below - distinguishes between 
the sources from which the funds originate. These include the public sector and international 
agencies (indicated by the light grey colour) and households and other private entities 
(indicated by the blue colour). Where private expenditure on education is subsidised by public 
funds, this is indicated by cells in dark grey colour. The diagram is reported at the beginning of 
each indicator to signal its coverage. 




Spending on educational institutions Spending on education 

( E.g ., schools, universities, educational administration outside educational 

and student welfare services) institutions 

{E.g., private purchases 
of educational goods 
and services, 
including private tutoring) 



Spending 
on instruction 



Spending 
on research 
and development 



Spending 
on educational 
services other 
than instruction 



E.g., public spending on educational services 
in educational institutions 


E.g., subsidised private 
spending on books 


E.g., subsidised private spending on instructional 
services in institutions 


E.g., private spending 
on books and other school 
materials or private tutoring 


E.g., private spending on tuition fees 


E.g., public spending on university research 




E.g., funds from private industry for research 
and development in educational institutions 




E.g., public spending on ancillary services such as meals, 
transport to schools, or housing on the campus 


E.g., subsidised private 
spending on student 
living costs or reduced 
prices for transport 


E.g., private spending on fees for ancillary services 


E.g., private spending 
on student living costs 
or transport 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 




° Asa whole, OECD countries spend US$3 915 per primary student, US$5 625 per secondary 
student and US$1 1 720 per tertiary student. However, these averages mask a broad range of 
expenditure per student across countries. For example, expenditure per secondary student 
varies between countries by a factor of 6.5. 

° OECD countries spend an average of 19 per cent of GDP per capita per primary student, 26 per 
cent per secondary student and 44 per cent per tertiary student. 

° Comparing expenditure per student with student achievement shows that lower unit 
expenditure cannot automatically be equated with lower student performance. 

° Expenditure per primary and secondary student increased by over 10 per cent in Australia, 
Denmark, Ireland, Italy, Spain and Poland between 1995 and 1998. By contrast, spending on 
tertiary education has often not kept pace with the rapid expansion of enrolments. 

° Moderate annual expenditure per tertiary student can translate into high overall costs of 
tertiary education where the duration of tertiary studies is relatively long, as is the case in 
Austria, Finland, Germany and Italy. 



Chart B1 .1 . Changes in expenditure per student and underlying factors, 

tertiary education (1998) 

Index of change in expenditure on educational institutions > enrolment and expenditure per student 
between 1995 and 1998, in public and private institutions (1995 = 100) 



I I Change in expenditure □ Change in number of students □ Change in expenditure per student 



170 



170 




1 . Public institutions only. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the change in expenditure per student. 
Source: OECD. 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 



Effective schools require the right combination of trained and talented 
personnel, adequate facilities, state-of-the-art equipment and motivated 
students ready to learn. The demand for high-quality education, which can 
translate into higher costs per student, needs to be balanced against placing 
undue burdens on taxpayers. 



Tfus indicator shows 
annual and cumulative 
expenditure per student 
in absolute terms... 



As a result, the question of whether the resources devoted to education ... and relative to GDP 
yield adequate returns to the investment made figures prominently in the per capita. 
public debate. Although the optimal volume of resources required to prepare 
each student for life and work in the modern economy is difficult to assess, 
international comparisons of spending per student can provide a starting point 
for evaluating the effectiveness of different models of educational provision. 




Policy-makers must also balance the importance of improving the quality 
of educational services with the desirability of expanding access to 
educational opportunities. A comparative review of how trends in 
expenditure per student have evolved shows how the expansion of 
enrolments in many countries, particularly in tertiary education, has been 
paralleled by changes in educational investment. 



It also compares trends 
in the development 
of expenditure 
per student. 



Finally, decisions on the allocation of funds to the various levels of 
education are also important. For example, some countries emphasise broad 
access to higher education while others invest in near-universal education for 
children as young as three or four years of age. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 



What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 



The indicator shows direct public and private expenditure on 
educational institutions in relation to the number of full-time equivalent 
students enrolled in these institutions. 

Public subsidies for students’ living expenses have been excluded to 
ensure international comparability of the data. Expenditure data for students 
in private educational institutions are not available for certain countries, and 
some other countries do not report complete data on independent private 
institutions. Where this is the case, only the expenditure on public and 
government-dependent private institutions has been taken into account. 
Note that variation in expenditure per student may reflect not only variation 
in the material resources provided to students (e.g. } variations in the ratio of 
students to teaching staff) but also variation in relative wage levels. 




Coverage diagram 
( see page 55 for explanations) 



While educational expenditure is dominated below the tertiary level by 
spending on instructional services, at the tertiary level, other services, 
particularly those related to R&D activities, can account for a significant 
proportion of educational spending. Indicator B6 provides further information 
on how spending is distributed by different types of services provided. 
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1DU Educational Expenditure Per Student 



As a whole, OECD 
countries spend 
US$3 915 per primary 
student, US$5 625 per 
secondary student and 
US$11 720 per tertiary 
student,,. 


Expenditure per student in equivalent US dollars 

OECD countries as a whole spend US$3 915 per student at the primary 
level, US$5 625 per student at the secondary level, and US$1 1 720 per 
student at the tertiary level (Chart B1.2). But these averages are heavily 
influenced by high expenditure in a few large countries, most notably the 
United States. Spending per student in the “typical" OECD country, as 
represented by the simple mean across all countries, amounts to US$3 940 at 
the primary level, US$5 294 at the secondary level and US$9 063 at the 
tertiary level of education (Table Bl.l). 


... but these averages 
mask a broad range 
of expenditure across 
countries. 


These averages mask a broad range of expenditure per student across 
OECD countries. At the primary level, expenditure ranges from US$863 in 
Mexico to US$6 713 in Denmark. Differences between countries are even 
greater at the secondary level, where spending per student varies by a factor 
of 6.5, from US$1 438 in Poland to US$9 348 in Switzerland. Expenditure per 
tertiary student ranges from US$3 800 in Mexico to US$19 802 in the United 
States (Table Bl.l). 

These comparisons are based on purchasing power parities, not market 
exchange rates, and therefore reflect the amount of a national currency that 
will buy the same basket of goods and services in a given country as that 
bought by the US dollar in the United States. 


The labour 
intensiveness of 
education accounts for 
the predominance of 
teachers' salaries in 
overall costs. 


The labour intensiveness of the traditional model of education accounts 
for the predominance of teachers' salaries in overall costs. Differences in 
the ratio of students to teaching staff (indicator D5), in staffing patterns 
(indicator D2), in teachers’ salaries (indicator D 1 ) and in teaching materials 
and facilities influence the differences in cost between levels of education, 
types of programme and types of school. 


Technology may allow 
some savings 
to be made. 


Future gains in efficiency may be achieved through the use of new 
information technologies, both to hold down unit costs and to improve 
learning outcomes. Unit cost savings may also be available through the 
expansion of distance education, whether intensive use is made of 
technology or not. 


Lower unit expenditure 
cannot simply be 
equated with lower 
student performance. 


It would be misleading to equate lower unit expenditure generally with 
lower quality of educational services. Japan, Korea and the Netherlands, for 
example, which have comparatively moderate expenditure per student, are 
among the countries with the highest levels of performance by 8th-grade 
students in mathematics (see indicator FI). 


Expenditure per primary 
and secondary student 
increased by over 10 per 
cent in Australia, 
Denmark, Ireland, Italy, 
Spain and Poland. 


Changes in expenditure per student between 1995 and 1998 

In absolute terms and at 1998 constant prices, expenditure per primary 
and secondary student increased between 1995 and 1998 by over 10 per cent 
in Australia, Denmark, Ireland, Italy, Spain and Poland. On the other hand, the 
Czech Republic saw a decline in expenditure per primary and secondary 
student by over 10 per cent. In other countries, changes remained within plus 
or minus 5 percent compared with 1995 (Chart B1.3). 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Chart B1 .2. Expenditure per student (1998) 

Annual expenditure per student (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) on public and private institutions , 

by level of education , based on full-time equivalents 



Primary education 
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Secondary education 

Expenditure (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) Expenditure (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 



10 000 




10 000 



5 000 



Tertiary education 



Expenditure (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 



Expenditure (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 

20 000 




15 000 



10 000 



5 000 



1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of expenditure per student at the primary level of education. 
Source: OECD. Table B1 .1 . 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Chart B1 .3. Change in expenditure per student and underlying factors, primary 

and secondary education (1998) 

Index of change in expenditure on educational institutions, enrolment and expenditure per student 
between 1995 and 1998, in public and private institutions (1995 = 100) 



I I Change in expenditure □ Change in number of students □ Change in expenditure per student 

130 130 

123 
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1 . Public institutions only. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the change in expenditure per student. 
Source: OECD. 



Changes in enrolments 
have not been the major 
factor driving changes 
in expenditure per 
primary and secondary 
student. 



At the tertiary level, 
spending on education 
has not always kept 
pace with the rapid 
expansion of 
enrolments. 



Although institutional arrangements often adapt to changing 
demographic conditions only after a considerable time lag, changes in 
enrolments do not seem to have been the main factor driving changes in 
expenditure per primary and secondary student. The exception to this 
pattern is Spain, where a 10 per cent drop in enrolment has led to a 
significant increase in spending per student. 

In Norway, the country with the highest increase in the number of primary 
and secondary students between 1995 and 1998, increases in overall expenditure 
have still kept pace with rising enrolments. The parallel increase in both student 
numbers and expenditure in Norway is due to the expansion of primary 
education from six to seven years, implemented in the school year 1997-98. In 
Ireland and Poland, a significant increase in education budgets has, coupled with 
a slight decrease in enrolments, led to an increase in spending per primary and 
secondary student of about 14 and 23 per cent respectively. 

The pattern is different at the tertiary level of education. In five out of 
15 OECD countries - Austria, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Hungary and the 
United Kingdom - tertiary expenditure per student declined between 1995 
and 1998 by more than 10 percent. In all of these countries, this was mainly 
the result of the rapid increase in the number of tertiary students of more 
than 10 per cent during the same period (Chart B1 . 1 ). On the other hand, 
expenditure per tertiary student rose significantly in Ireland and Poland 



Educational Expenditure Per Student 



despite a growth in enrolment of 12 and 46 per cent respectively. All other 
countries with increases in expenditure per tertiary student of more than 
5 per cent saw little or no change in enrolments. Germany was the only 
country in which the number of tertiary students actually declined. 



Educational expenditure per student in relation to national GDP 



Expenditure per student relative to GDP per capita is a spending measure 
that takes countries’ relative wealth into account Since education is universal 
at lower levels, spending per student relative to GDP per capita at the lower 
levels of education can be interpreted as the resources spent on young people 
relative to a country's ability to pay. At higher levels of education, this measure 
is affected by a combination of wealth, spending and enrolment rates. 

At the tertiary level, for example, countries can be relatively high on this 
measure if a relatively large proportion of their wealth is spent on educating a 
relatively small number of students. For the OECD as a whole, expenditure per 
student averages 19 percent of GDP per capita at the primary level, 25 percent 
at the secondary level and 44 per cent at the tertiary level (Table B1 .2). 



OECD countries spend 
an average of 1 9 per 
cent of GDP per capita 
per primary student , 

25 per cent per 
secondary student and 
44 per cent per tertiary 
student. 




There is a clear positive relationship between spending per student and Poorer countries tend to 

GDP per capita (Chart B1.4), showing that poorer countries tend to spend less spend relatively little 

per student than richer countries. This trend can also be observed when per student... 

looking at spending as a percentage of GDP par capita (Table B1 .2). 



Although the relationship between spending per student and GDP per ... hut there are many 
capita is generally positive, there is considerable variation in spending per exceptions. 
student among both richer and poorer countries. Austria and Australia for 
example, are countries with similar levels of GDP per capita which spend very 
different proportions of their GDP per capita per student. The proportion of 
national income spent per primary student by Australia, 16 per cent of GDP 
per capita, is below the OECD average. By contrast, Austria spends 26 per 
cent of GDP per capita per primary student, which is one of the highest 
proportions (Table B1.2). 



Differences in educational expenditure per student between levels of education 



Expenditure per student exhibits a common pattern throughout the 
OECD: in each country it rises sharply from primary to tertiary education. This 
pattern can be understood by looking at the main determinants of 
expenditure, particularly the location and mode of educational provision. The 
vast majority of education still takes place in traditional school and university 
settings with - despite some differences - similar organisation, curriculum, 
teaching style and management. These shared features are likely to lead to 
similar patterns of unit expenditure. 



Expenditure per student 
consistently rises 
sharply with the level 
of education... 



Comparisons of the distribution of expenditure between levels of 
education are an indication of the relative emphasis placed on education at 
different levels in various countries, as well as of the relative costs of 
providing education at those levels. Although expenditure per student rises 
with the level of education in almost all countries, the relative sizes of the 
differences vary markedly between countries (Chart B1.5). At the secondary 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Chart B1 ,4. Expenditure per student in relation to GDP per capita (1 998) 

Annual expenditure per student versus GDP per capita (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs), 
by level of education , in public and private institutions 
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Source: OECD. Table B1 .1 , Annex 2. 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Chart B1 .5. Differences in expenditure per student across levels of education (1998) 

Ratio of educational expenditure per student (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs), 
at various levels of education to educational expenditure per student at the primary level, multiplied by 100, 

in public and private institutions 
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A ratio of 500 for tertiary education means that expenditure per tertiary student in a particular country is five times the expenditure per primary student. 
A ratio of 50 for pre-primary education means that expenditure per pre-primary student in a particular country is half the expenditure per primary student. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of expenditure per student in tertiary education relative to educational expenditure per student at the 
primary level. 

Source: OECD. 



level, expenditure per student is, on average, 1 .3 times that at the primary 
level, although the difference ranges from 1.0 times the expenditure per 
primary student in Poland and Sweden to more than 1.7 times in the Czech 
Republic, France, Germany and Mexico. 



Although OECD countries spend, on average, 2.4 times more per 
student at the tertiary level than at the primary level, spending patterns vary 
widely between countries. For example, whereas Italy only spends 1 . 1 times as 
much on a tertiary student as on a primary student, Mexico spends 4.4 times as 
much (Chart B1 .5). 



On average, OECD 
countries spend 
2 A times more per 
student at the tertiary 
level than at the primary 
level . 



Educational expenditure per student over the average duration of tertiary studies 



Since both the typical duration and the intensity of tertiary education 
vary between countries, the differences between countries in annual 
expenditure per student on educational services as shown in Chart B1.2 
do not accurately reflect the variation in the total cost of educating the 
typical tertiary student. 



Annual expenditure per 
student does not always 
reflect the full cost 
of tertiary studies. 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Chart B1 .6. Cumulative expenditure per student over the average duration 

of tertiary studies (1998) 

Annual expenditure per student (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) multiplied by the average duration 

of studies, in public and private institutions 
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Note: Each segment of the bars represents the annual expenditure per student. The number of segments represents the number of years a 
students stays on average in tertiary education. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the total expenditure per student over the average duration of tertiary studies. 

Source: OECD. Table B1 .4. 



Students can choose 
from a range of 
institutions and 
enrolment options. 



Low annual expenditure 
may translate into 
high overall costs of 
tertiary education 
if the duration of 
tertiary studies 
is relatively long. 



Today, students can choose from a range of institutions and enrolment 
options in order to find the best fit between their degree objectives, abilities, 
personal interests and social and economic circumstances. Many students 
enrol on a part-time basis while others work while studying, or attend more 
than one institution before graduating. These varying enrolment patterns can 
affect the interpretability of expenditure per student. 

In particular, comparatively low annual expenditure per student can 
result in comparatively high overall costs of tertiary education if the typical 
duration of tertiary studies is relatively long. Chart B1.6 shows the average 
expenditure that is incurred per student throughout the course of tertiary 
studies. The figures account for all students for whom expenditure is incurred, 
including those who do not finish their studies. Although the calculations are 
based on a number of simplifying assumptions and therefore should be 
treated with some caution (see Annex 3), some striking shifts in the rank order 
of countries between the annual and aggregate expenditure can be noted. 

For example, annual spending per tertiary student in the Netherlands is 
about the same as in Austria (US$10 757 in the Netherlands compared with 
US$1 1 279 in Austria) (Table B 1 . 1 ). But because of differences in the tertiary 
degree structure (indicator C4), the average duration of tertiary studies is 
more than one third longer in Austria than in the Netherlands (6.4 years in 
Austria, compared with 3.9 years in the Netherlands). As a consequence, the 
cumulative expenditure for each tertiary student is more than 50 per cent 
higher in Austria than in the Netherlands (US$72 184 compared with 
US$41 951) (Chart and Table B1.6). 



Educational Expenditure Per Student 



The total cost of tertiary-type A studies in Switzerland (US$94 388) is more 
than twice as high as in all other ten reporting OECD countries, with the exception 
of Germany (Table Bl .4). These differences must, of course, be interpreted in the 
light of differences in national degree structures as well as possible differences 
between countries in the academic level of the qualifications of students leaving 
university. While similar trends are observed in tertiary-type B studies, the total 
cost of these studies tends to be much lower than those of tertiary type-A 
programmes, largely because of their shorter duration. 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 

Expenditure per student on a particular level of education is calculated 
by dividing the total expenditure on educational institutions at that level by 
the corresponding full-time equivalent enrolment. Only those educational 
institutions and programmes are taken into account for which both enrolment 
and expenditure data are available. Expenditure in national currency is 
converted into equivalent US dollars by dividing the national currency figure 
by the purchasing power parity (PPP) index. The PPP exchange rate gives the 
amount of a national currency that will buy the same basket of goods and 
services in a given country as that bought by the US dollar in the United 
States. The PPP exchange rate is used because the market exchange rate is 
affected by many factors (interest rates, trade policies, expectations of 
economic growth, etc.) that have little to do with current relative domestic 
purchasing power in different countries (Annex 2 gives further details.) 



Tables Bl .3 and Charts Bl . 1 and Bl .3 show expenditure per student in 
the financial year 1995. The data on expenditure for 1995 were obtained by a 
special survey conducted in 2000. Countries were asked to collect the 1995 
data according to the definitions and the coverage of the UOE 2000 data 
collection. All expenditure data, as well as the GDP for 1995, are adjusted 
to 1998 prices using the GDP price deflator. 

The country mean is calculated as the simple average over all OECD 
countries for which data are available. The OECD total reflects the value of 
the indicator if the OECD region is considered as a whole (see Reader’s 
Guide for details). 

Expenditure per student relative to GDP per capita is calculated by 
expressing expenditure per student in units of national currency as a 
percentage of GDP per capita, also in national currency. In cases where the 
educational expenditure data and the GDP data pertain to different reference 
periods, the expenditure data are adjusted to the same reference period as 
the GDP data, using inflation rates for the country in question (see Annex 2). 



Expected expenditure over the average duration of tertiary studies 
(Table BI.4) is calculated by multiplying current annual expenditure by the 
typical duration of tertiary studies. The methodology used for the estimation 
of the typical duration of tertiary studies is described in Annex 3. For the 
estimation of the duration of tertiary education, data are based on a special 
survey carried out among OECD countries in 1997 and 2000. 



O 

ERIC 



The total cost of tertiary 
Type-B studies tends to 
be much lower than 
those of tertiary type-A 
programmes, largely 
due to the shorter 
duration. 




Data refer to the 
financial year 1998 and 
are based on the UOE 
data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered in 2000 
(for details 
see Annex 3). 



Data for the financial 
year 1995 are based on 
a special survey carried 
out among OECD 
countries in 2000. 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



The ranking of countries by annual expenditure per student on 
educational services is affected by differences in how countries define full- 
time, part-time and full-time equivalent enrolment. Some countries count 
every participant at the tertiary level as a full-time student while others 
determine a student's intensity of participation by the credits which he or she 
obtains for successful completion of specific course units during a specified 
reference period. Countries that can accurately account for part-time 
enrolment will have higher expenditure per full-time equivalent student than 
countries that cannot differentiate between different modes of student 
attendance. 



Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Table B 1 . 1 . Expenditure per student ( 1 998) 

Expenditure per student in US dollars converted using PPPs on public and private institutions, by level of education, based on full-time equivalents 

















Tertiary 




Pre-primary 


Primary 


Lower 

secondary 


Upper 

secondary 


All secondary 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 


All 


Tertiary- 
type B 


Tertiary- 
type A 

and advanced 
research 




















programmes 




' 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


OECD countries 

Australia 


m 


3 981 


5 184 


6 830 


5 830 


7 218 


11 539 


8341 


12 279 


Austria 1 


5 029 


6 065 


7 669 


8 783 


8 163 


7 245 


11 279 


x( 7) 


x(7) 


Belgium 2 


2 726 


3 743 


x(5) 


x(5) 


5 970 


x(5) 


6 508 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Belgium (Fl.) 2 


2 601 


3 799 


x(5) 


x(5) 


6 238 


x(5) 


6 597 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Canada 


4 535 


m 


m 


m 


m 


5 735 


14 579 


13 795 


14 899 


Czech Republic 


2 231 


1 645 


2 879 


3 575 


3 182 


1 334 


5 584 


3 191 


6 326 


Denmark 


5 664 


6 713 


6617 


7 705 


7 200 


6 826 


9 562 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Finland 


3 665 


4 641 


4 616 


5515 


5 111 


x(5) 


7327 


5 776 


7 582 


France 


3 609 


3 752 


6 133 


7 191 


6 605 


m 


7 226 


7 636 


7 113 


Germany 


4 648 


3 531 


4 641 


9519 


6 209 


10 924 


9 481 


5 422 


10 139 


Greece 2 


x ( 2 ) 


2 368 


x(5) 


x(5) 


3 287 


2 773 


4 157 


3 232 


4 521 


Hungary 

Iceland 1 


2 160 


2 028 


1 906 


2 383 


2 140 


2 304 


5 073 


a 


5 080 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


2 555 


2 745 


x(5) 


x(5) 


3 934 


4 361 


8 522 


x( 7) 


x(7) 


Italy 1 


4 730 


5 653 


6 627 


6 340 


6 458 


x(5) 


6 295 


6 283 


6 295 


Japan 


3 123 


5 075 


5515 


6 257 


5 890 


x(5) 


9 871 


7 270 


10 374 


Korea 


I 287 


2 838 


3 374 


3 692 


3 544 


a 


6 356 


4 185 


7 820 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


865 


863 


1 268 


2 253 


I 586 


a 


3 800 


x(7) 


3 800 


Netherlands 


3 630 


3 795 


5 459 


5 120 


5 304 


x(5,7) 


10 757 


7 592 


10 796 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 1 


7 924 


5 761 


7 1 16 


7 839 


7 343 


x(5) 


10918 


x(9) 


10 918 


Poland 


2 747 


I 496 


x(2) 


1 438 


1 438 


m 


4 262 


x(9) 


4 262 


Portugal 


I 717 


3 121 


4 219 


5 137 


4 636 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


2 586 


3 267 


x(5) 


x(5) 


4 274 


x(5) 


5 038 


4 767 


5 056 


Sweden 


3 210 


5 579 


5 567 


5 701 


5 648 


m 


13 224 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Switzerland 1 


2 593 


6 470 


7618 


1 1 219 


9 348 


7 621 


16 563 


10 273 


17310 


Turkey 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 2 * 


4 910 


3 329 


x(5) 


x(5) 


5 230 


x(5) 


9 699 


x(7) 


x(7) 


United States 


6 441 


6 043 


x(5) 


x(5) 


7 764 


x(7) 


19 802 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Country mean 


3 585 


3 940 


5 083 


5 916 


5 294 


4 404 


9 063 






OECD total 


3 883 


3 915 


- 


- 


5 625 


- 


1 1 720 


- 


- 


WEI participants 

Argentina 1 


1 662 


I 389 


I 667 


2 229 


1 860 


n 


2 965 


4 425 


2 572 


Brazil 1, 3 


I 065 


837 


995 


I 154 


1 076 


n 


14618 


X 


1 4 618 


Chile 


I 318 


1 500 


I 624 


1 764 


I 713 


n 


5 897 


3 I 2 1 


6 565 


Indonesia 1, 4 


425 


116 


433 


647 


497 


n 


6 840 


X 


X 


Israel 


3 094 


4 135 


X 


X 


5 1 15 


3 570 


10 765 


8 413 


I 1 400 


Malaysia 1 


385 


919 


X 


X 


1 469 


5 999 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 1 


X 


572 


X 


948 


948 


n 


m 


2 511 


m 


Peru 


463 


479 


X 


X 


671 


a 


2 085 


1 033 


3 035 


Philippines 1, 3 


433 


689 


640 


1 089 


726 


3 614 


2 799 


n 


2 799 


Thailand 


802 


I 048 


I 091 


I 289 


1 177 


m 


6 360 


4 971 


6 951 


Tunisia 1, 4 


239 


891 


X 


X 


1 633 


n 


5 136 


5 753 


X 


Uruguay 1 


I 096 


971 


I 068 


1 480 


I 246 


n 


2 081 


X 


X 


Zimbabwe 


m 


768 


X 


X 


I 179 


X 


10 670 


5 355 


13 521 



1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

3. Year of reference 1997. 

4. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source-. OECD. 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Table B 1 .2. Expenditure per student relative to GDP per capita ( 1 998) 

Rfli/o of expenditure per student relative to GDP per capita ( multiplied by 100) on public and private institutions, by level of education, 

based on full-time equivalents 

















Tertiary 




Pre-primary 


Primary 


Lower 

secondary 


Upper 

secondary 


All secondary 


Post- 
secondary 
non -tertiary 


All 


Tertiary- 
type B 


Tertiary- 
type A 

and advanced 
research 




















programmes 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


OECD countries 

Australia 


m 


16 


21 


28 


24 


30 


48 


34 


51 


Austria 1 


21 


26 


33 


37 


35 


31 


48 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Belgium (Fl.) 2 


11 


16 


x(5) 


x(5) 


28 


x(5) 


27 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Canada 


18 


m 


m 


m 


m 


23 


58 


55 


59 


Czech Republic 


17 


13 


22 


28 


25 


10 


43 


25 


49 


Denmark 


22 


26 


26 


30 


28 


27 


37 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Finland 


17 


21 


21 


25 


23 


x(5) 


34 


27 


35 


France 


17 


18 


29 


34 


31 


m 


34 


36 


34 


Germany 


20 


15 


20 


42 


27 


48 


41 


24 


44 


Greece 2 


x(2) 


17 


x(5) 


x(5) 


23 


19 


29 


23 


32 


Hungary 1 


21 


20 


18 


23 


20 


24 


53 


a 


53 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


1 1 


12 


x(5) 


x(5) 


17 


19 


38 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Italy 1 


21 


26 


30 


29 


29 


x(5) 


28 


28 


28 


Japan 


13 


21 


23 


26 


24 


x(5,7) 


41 


30 


43 


Korea 


9 


20 


23 


26 


25 


a 


44 


29 


54 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


1 1 


11 


16 


29 


20 


a 


48 


x(7) 


48 


Netherlands 


15 


15 


22 


21 


21 


x(5,7) 


44 


31 


44 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 1 


30 


22 


27 


29 


28 


x(5) 


42 


x(9) 


42 


Poland 


34 


18 


x(2) 


18 


18 


x(5) 


52 


x(9) 


52 


Portugal 1 


17 


21 


28 


30 


29 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


15 


19 


x(5) 


x{5) 


27 


x(5) 


30 


28 


30 


Sweden 


15 


26 


25 


26 


26 


m 


61 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Switzerland 1 


9 


24 


28 


41 


34 


28 


61 


38 


63 


Turkey' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 2 ’ 


23 


15 


x(5) 


x(5) 


24 


x(5) 


45 


x (7) 


x(7) 


United States 


20 


19 


x{5) 


x(5) 


24 


x(7) 


61 


x(7) 


x(7) 


| Country mean 


18 


19 


24 


29 


26 


20 


44 


31 


45 | 


WEI participants 

Argentina 1 


14 


12 


14 


19 


16 


n 


25 


37 


22 


Brazil 1 - 3 


16 


12 


15 


17 


16 


n 


214 


X 


214 


Chile 


15 


17 


19 


20 


20 


n 


67 


36 


75 


Indonesia 4 


16 


4 


16 


24 


19 


n 


259 


X 


X 


Israel 


18 


24 


X 


X 


30 


21 


62 


49 


66 


Malaysia 1 


5 


11 


X 


X 


18 


74 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 1 


X 


13 


X 


X 


22 


n 


m 


58 


m 


Peru 


11 


11 


X 


X 


15 


a 


48 


24 


70 


Philippines 1, 3 


12 


18 


17 


29 


19 


97 


75 


n 


75 


Thailand 


15 


19 


20 


23 


21 


m 


116 


90 


126 


Tunisia' 1 4 


4 


16 


X 


X 


28 


n 


90 


100 


X 


Uruguay' 


13 


11 


12 


17 


14 


n 


24 


X 


X 


Zimbabwe 


m 


29 


X 


X 


44 


X 


401 


201 


508 



1. Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

3. Year of reference 1997. 

4. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 



Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Table B1.3. Expenditure per student relative to GDP per capita (1995) 

Ratio of expenditure per student relative to G DP per capita ( multiplied by 1 00) on public and private institutions, by level of education, 

based on full-time equivalents 





Pre-primary 


Primary 


Lower 

secondary 


Upper 

secondary 


All secondary 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 


Tertiary 


All 


Tertiary- 
type B 


Tertiary- 
type A 

and advanced 
research 
programmes 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Australia 


m 


15 


22 


30 


25 


40 


54 


40 


58 


Canada 


24 


m 


m 


m 


m 


21 


64 


68 


63 


Belgium (Fl.) 


12 


16 


x(5) 


x(5) 


28 


x(5) 


32 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Czech Republic 


18 


18 


19 


30 


25 


19 


62 


31 


64 


Denmark 


22 


25 


27 


27 


27 


33 


44 


x(7) 


x( 7) 


Finland 


18 


24 


23 


28 


26 


m 


40 


42 


40 


France 


16 


17 


28 


34 


31 


23 


33 


38 


32 


Germany 


23 


16 


22 


44 


29 


53 


41 


20 


45 


Greece 


n 


15 


x(5) 


x(5) 


15 


m 


22 


14 


26 


Hungary 


20 


23 


22 


26 


24 


m 


71 


a 


71 


Ireland 


9 


13 


x(5) 


x(5) 


20 


24 


38 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Italy 1 


18 


24 


28 


28 


28 


13 


26 


23 


26 


Mexico 


14 


13 


20 


28 


23 


a 


63 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Norway 


26 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


45 


x(9) 


45 


Poland 1 


35 


18 


x(5) 


x(5) 


18 


x(5) 


59 


x(7) 


x(7) 


Spain 


17 


19 


16 


31 


25 


x(5) 


29 


32 


29 


United Kingdom 2 * 


29 


16 


x(5) 


x(5) 


26 


x(5) 


49 


x(7) 


x(7) 



1 . Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 
* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 
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Educational Expenditure Per Student 



Table B1 .4. Cumulative expenditure per student over the average duration of tertiary studies ( 1 998) 

Average duration of tertiary studies and expenditure over the average duration of studies in US dollars converted using PPPs, by type of programme 







Average duration of tertiary studies 
(in years) 


Cumulative expenditure per student 
over the average duration of tertiary studies 


Method 1 


All 


Tertiary-type B 


Tertiary-type A 
and advanced 
research 
programmes 


All 


Tertiary-type B 


Tertiary-type A 
and advanced 
research 
programmes 


Australia 


CM 


2.5 


1.6 


2.6 


29 194 


13 095 


31 433 


Austria 4 


AF 


6.4 


2.3 


7.4 


72 184 


X 


X 


Canada 4 * 


CM 


1.9 


1.4 


2.5 


27419 


19 100 


37 447 


Denmark 4 


AF 


4.2 


2.1 


4.4 


40 065 


X 


X 


Finland 


CM 


6.0 


a 


6.0 


45413 


a 


45 413 


France 4 


AF 


4.7 


2.8 


5.3 


33 830 


21 135 


37 741 


Germany’ 


CM 


4.9 


2.4 


6.0 


46 078 


13 230 


60 938 


Greece 3 * 


AF 


5.2 


3.0 


7.3 


21 657 


9 792 


33 046 


Hungary 


CM 


4.1 


a 


4.1 


20 545 


a 


20 572 


Iceland 2 * 


CM 


2.7 


2.0 


2.8 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland* 


CM 


3.2 


2.2 


4.0 


27 610 


X 


X 


Italy 2 


CM 


5.5 


3.3 


5.6 


34 559 


20 547 


35 063 


Korea 4 * 


CM 


3.4 


2.1 


4.2 


21 800 


8 662 


33 002 


Mexico 4 


AF 


3.4 


X 


3.4 


13 005 


X 


X 


Netherlands 4 


CM 


3.9 


X 


X 


41 951 


X 


X 


Poland* 


CM 


3.7 


a 


3.7 


15 685 


a 


15 685 


Spain 4 


AF 


4.6 


1.5 


4.7 


22 922 


7 098 


23 795 


Sweden 


CM 


4.6 


2.6 


4.7 


60 928 


X 


X 


Switzerland 4 * 


CM 


3.6 


2.2 


5.5 


60 030 


22 466 


94 388 


United Kingdom 3 ’ 


CM 


3.5 


X 


X 


34 348 


X 


X 



1 Country mean 


4.1 


2.0 


4.7 


35 087 









1 . Either the Chain Method (CM) or an Approximation Formula (AF) was used to estimate the duration of tertiary studies. 

2. Public institutions only. 

3. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

4. The duration of tertiary studies is obtained by a special survey conducted in 1997 for the academic year 1995. Programmes were classified according 
to ISCED-76. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS RELATIVE TO GROSS 

DOMESTIC PRODUCT 



° All OECD countries invest a substantial proportion of national resources in education. In 1998 
OECD countries as a whole spent 5.7 per cent of their collective GDP on their educational 
institutions. 

° In 1 1 out of 17 OECD countries, public and private investment in education increased 
between 1995 and 1998 by more than 5 per cent but, in contrast to the early 1990s, increases in 
spending on education tended to fall behind the growth in national income. 

° Countries differ markedly in their investment in pre-primary educational institutions. 

° Two thirds of expenditure on educational institutions, or 3.6 per cent of combined OECD GDP, 
is devoted to primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education, although Korea 
and the United States spend more than 2 per cent of their GDP on tertiary education. 




Chart B2.1. Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1995, 1998) 

Direct and indirect expenditure on public and private educational institutions from public 
and private sources for all levels of education, by source of fund and year 



□ Public (1998) □ Private (1998) 

% of GDP 

8 



• Total: 1995 



% of GDP 
8 




1 . Public subsidies included in private funds. 

2. Public expenditure only. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of total expenditure from both public and private sources on educational institutions. 
Source: OECD. Table B2.1 a. 
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Expenditure on Educational Institutions Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Tftis indicator provides 
a measure of the 
relative proportion of a 
nation s wealth that is 
invested in educational 
institutions. 



It also includes a 
comparative review of 
changes in educational 
investment over time. 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

Expenditure on education is an investment that can help to foster 
economic growth, enhance productivity, contribute to personal and social 
development, and reduce social inequality. The proportion of total financial 
resources devoted to education is one of the key choices made in each 
country; an aggregate choice made by governments, enterprises, and 
individual students and their families. As long as the social and private 
returns on that investment are sufficiently large, there is an incentive for 
enrolment to expand and total investment to increase. 

In appraising how much is spent on education, governments have to 
interpret demands for increased spending in areas such as teachers' salaries 
and educational facilities. Although this indicator cannot answer these 
questions directly, it provides a point of reference as to how the volume of 
educational spending, relative to the size of national wealth and in absolute 
terms, has evolved overtime in various countries. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 



What this indicator covers and what it does not cover 



Coverage diagram 
( see page 55 for explanations) 



This indicator covers expenditure on schools, universities and other public 
and private institutions involved in delivering or supporting educational 
services. Expenditure on institutions is not limited to expenditure on 
instructional services but also includes public and private expenditure on 
ancillary services for students and families, where these services are provided 
through educational institutions. At the tertiary level, spending on research and 
development can also be significant and is included in this indicator, to the 
extent that the research is performed by educational institutions. 



Not all spending on educational goods and services occurs within 
educational institutions. For example, families may purchase textbooks and 
materials commercially or seek private tutoring for their children outside 
educational institutions. At the tertiary level, student living costs and forgone 
earnings can also account for a significant proportion of the costs of education. 
All such expenditure outside educational institutions is excluded from this 
indicator, even if is publicly subsidised. Public subsidies for educational 
expenditure outside institutions are discussed in indicators B4 and B5. 



Overall investment relative to GDP 



As a whole, OECD 
countries spend 5.7 per 
cent of their combined 
GDP on their 
educational 
institutions. 



All OECD countries invest a substantial proportion of national resources 
in education. Taking into account both public and private sources of funds, 
OECD countries as a whole spend 5.7 per cent of their collective GDP on their 
educational institutions. Under current conditions of tight constraints on 
public budgets, such a large spending item is subject to close scrutiny by 
governments looking for ways to reduce or limit the growth of expenditure. 



The highest spending on educational institutions can be observed in 
Denmark and Korea, with over 7 per cent of GDP accounted for by public and 
private spending on educational institutions, followed by Iceland, Norway 
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and Sweden with more than 6.7 per cent. One third of OECD countries, 
however, spend less than 5 per cent of GDP on educational institutions, and 
in the Czech Republic, the Netherlands and Turkey this figure is only between 
3.5 and 4.7 per cent (Chart B2.1 and Table B2.1 a). 

Many factors influence the relative position of countries on this indicator. 
For example, countries with high spending levels may be enrolling larger 
numbers of students while countries with low spending levels may either be 
limiting access to higher levels of education or delivering educational 
services in a particularly efficient manner. The distribution of enrolments 
between sectors and fields of study may also differ, as may the duration of 
studies and the scale and organisation of related educational research. 
Finally, large differences in GDP between countries imply that similar 
percentages of GDP spent on education can translate into very different 
absolute amounts per student (see indicator Bl). 

Changes in overall educational spending between 1995 and 1998 

In 1 1 out of the 1 7 countries for which comparable trend data are 
available, public and private investment in education increased by over 5 per 
cent between 1995 and 1998 in real terms (see Chart B2.2). Increases in 
expenditure on educational institutions amounted to over 15 per cent in 
Denmark, Ireland and Portugal, and to over 60 per cent in Turkey. The trend is 
similar in public investment alone: direct public expenditure on institutions 
and public subsidies to households designated for institutions rose by over 
5 per cent in 16 out of 22 countries between 1995 and 1998. Greece, New 
Zealand and Poland, for which no data on private spending are available, 
show considerable growth in public spending on educational institutions. 

Italy, which saw significant decreases in public expenditure on 
educational institutions in the early 1990s, experienced growth in public 
spending on educational institutions of more than 1 1 per cent between 1995 
and 1998, far more than the growth in its GDP over the same period. On the 
other hand, expenditure on educational institutions remained unchanged in 
Austria, Canada, Germany, Hungary and Mexico between 1995 and 1998, and 
fell in the Czech Republic (Table B2.2). 

While spending on educational institutions tended to increase, it should 
not be overlooked that, with the exception of Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
Portugal, New Zealand and Turkey, these increases lagged behind growth in 
GDP over the same period (Chart B2.2). 



During the first half of the 1990s, spending on educational institutions 
grew faster than GDP in most OECD countries, leading to an increase in 
average spending on educational institutions from 5.3 percent of GDP in 1990 
to 5.6 per cent of GDP in 1 995. Growth in spending on educational institutions 
was largely accounted for by public sources (Table B2.1a). 

However, the trend began to reverse in the second half of the 1990s. 
Although, in absolute terms, spending on educational institutions still 
increased between 1995 and 1998, it tended to lag behind growth in GDP. 
Around two thirds of OECD countries show a decrease in the proportion of 
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Chart B2.2. Change in expenditure on educational institutions (1998) 

Index of change between 1995 and 1998 in direct expenditure for public and private educational institutions 

(1995=100) 



All levels of education and Gross Domestic Product 



I I Change in expenditure on education (all levels of education) □ Change in GDP 
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1 . Public expenditure only. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of change in expenditure on educational institutions at all levels of education between 1995 and 1998 . 
Source: OECD. Table B2.2, Annex 2. 
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GDP devoted to educational institutions. Most notable are Canada, the Czech 
Republic, Finland, Ireland and Mexico, where the proportion of GDP spent on 
education decreased by more than 0.5 percentage points. 

While the strong growth of GDP in Ireland hides significant increases 
in spending on educational institutions, education in the Czech Republic 
and Mexico did not benefit significantly from growth in GDP. Both 
countries were already among the countries spending the lowest 
proportion of GDP on education in 1995 and have now fallen further 
behind (Table B2.1a and Chart B2.1). 



Expenditure on educational institutions by level of education 

High overall spending on education does not necessarily translate into a 
high level of spending at all levels of education. Differences in spending on 
educational institutions are most striking at the pre-primary level of 
education. Here, spending ranges from less than 0.2 per cent of GDP in 
Australia, Ireland and Korea to 0.7 per cent or more in Denmark, France and 
Hungary (Table B2.lc). Differences at the pre-primary level can be explained 
mainly by participation rates among younger children and differences in the 
starting age of primary education (see Chart Cl .2). 

Given the importance of early childhood education and the concern to 
build a strong foundation for lifelong learning and to ensure equitable access 
to learning opportunities later in school, investment in early childhood 
education is of key importance. However, high-quality early childhood 
education and care are not only provided by the educational institutions 
covered by this indicator. Inferences on access to and quality of early 
childhood education and care should therefore be made with caution. 



Because of the largely universal enrolment at the primary and lower 
secondary level of education in OECD countries, and the high 
participation rates in upper secondary education (see indicators Cl and 
C2), these levels account for the bulk of expenditure on educational 
institutions which equals 3.6 per cent of combined OECD GDP 
(Chart B2.3). At the same time, significantly higher spending per student 
at the upper secondary and tertiary levels of education causes the overall 
investment in these levels to be higher than enrolment numbers alone 
would suggest. More than one quarter of combined OECD expenditure on 
educational institutions is accounted for by tertiary education. 

Korea and the United States spend 2.5 and 2.3 per cent, respectively, of 
their GDP on tertiary institutions (Chart B2.3). This accounts for more than one 
third of all their expenditure on educational institutions. Canada, Finland, 
Iceland and Sweden also show high spending levels, with 1 .6 per cent or more 
of GDP devoted to tertiary institutions. On the other hand, France, Portugal 
and Switzerland spend a below-average proportion of GDP on tertiary 
institutions but are among the OECD countries with the highest proportion of 
GDP spent on primary and secondary education. In Switzerland, 
nevertheless, a low proportion of GDP on tertiary institutions translates into 
one of the highest levels of spending per tertiary student, because of a 
comparatively low tertiary enrolment rate (Table B2.lc). 
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Chart B2.3. Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP 

(1995,1998) 

Direct and indirect expenditure on public and private educational institutions from public and private sources, 

by level of education, source of fund and year 
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1 . Public subsidies included in private funds. 

2. Public expenditure only. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of total expenditure from both public and private sources on public and private educational institutions in 
primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. Countries presenting public expenditure only are ranked separately. 

Source: OECD. Table B2.1b. 



While some countries 
have increased 
spending at all levels of 
education , others have 
focused spending 
increases on specific 
levels. 



Countries vary in the levels of education at which spending levels have 
increased. Australia, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal and Turkey, countries 
with a comparably high increase in absolute spending on educational 
institutions, invested the additional resources at all levels of education. By 
contrast, Denmark, New Zealand and Norway increased their spending on 
primary and secondary education while spending on tertiary education 
remained at the level of 1995. Conversely, in Ireland, Greece and Poland, 
spending on tertiary education increased by more than 30 per cent 
between 1995 and 1998 while spending on lower levels increased much more 
slowly. In Hungary, a significant increase in spending on tertiary institutions 
(12 percent) was matched by a decrease in spending at the primary and 
secondary level of 9 per cent (Chart B2.2). 
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Important factors influencing national expenditure on education 



The national resources devoted to education depend on a number of 
inter-related factors of supply and demand, such as the demographic 
structure of the population, enrolment rates, income per capita, national 
levels of teachers' salaries and the organisation and delivery of instruction. 

The size of the population of school age in a particular country 
(indicator Al) shapes the potential demand for initial education and training. 
The larger the number of young people, the greater the potential demand for 
educational services. Among countries of comparable wealth, a country with a 
relatively large youth population will have to spend a higher percentage of its 
GDP on education so that each young person in that country has the 
opportunity to receive the same quantity of education as young people in 
other countries. Conversely, if the youth population is relatively small, the 
same country will be required to spend less of its wealth on education in 
order to achieve similar results (Chart A 1 .3). 

Although countries generally have little control over the size of their 
youth populations, the proportion of students participating at various levels 
of education is indeed a central policy issue. Variations in enrolment rates 
between countries reflect differences in the demand for education, from pre- 
primary to tertiary education, as well as the supply of programmes at all 
levels. Indicator Cl shows that the years that a five-year-old child can 
expect to spend in education ranges among OECD countries from ten to 
20 years. The variation in expected years in tertiary education is even wider, 
from less than one year in Luxembourg and Mexico to 3.9 years in Finland. 

Differences in the length of schooling are reflected in differences in 
enrolment rates which, in turn, influence educational expenditure. 
Chart B2.4 shows the change in expenditure on educational institutions as a 
percentage of GDP that would be expected if enrolment profiles were equal 
in all OECD countries and other factors remained the same. Generally, 
countries that have higher than average enrolment rates, such as Australia, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden, also spend more of their GDP on education, 
whereas low expenditure in countries such as the Czech Republic, Hungary 
and Turkey can be partially explained by below-average enrolment rates. 
Exceptions to this pattern are Austria and Korea, which have below-average 
enrolment but high levels of spending. 

If enrolment patterns were equal in all OECD countries, expenditure as a 
percentage of GDP would be expected to rise by more than 1 .8 per cent of 
GDP in Mexico and Turkey, and to fall by 0.6 per cent or more in Finland, 
Japan, Korea and Norway, assuming constant expenditure per student in each 
of these countries (Chart B2.4). 



The impact of enrolment rates on educational spending is most clearly 
visible in tertiary education, where both enrolment rates (see indicator Cl) and 
expenditure per student (indicator B1 ) differ widely between countries. If tertiary 
enrolment patterns in Japan and Korea were at the level of the OECD average, 
expenditure on tertiary institutions as a percentage of GDP would be expected to 
fall by 1.0 percentage points, while in Finland and the United States this change 
would be 0.5 percentage points (Chart B2.4). At the other end of the scale are 
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Chart B2.4. Impact of enrolment rates on expenditure on educational institutions 

as a percentage of GDP (1998) 



A. Estimated Increase/decrease in expenditure on educational Institutions as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns 
in each country (all levels of education combined) were at the OECD average 
% of GDP % of GDP 

2.5 2.5 




B. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure on educational Institutions as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns 
at the primary and secondary level in each country were at the OECD average 
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C. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP If enrolment patterns 
at the tertiary level in each country were at the OECD average 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the estimated increase/decrease in expenditure as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns in each 
country (all levels of education combined) were at the OECD average. 
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Mexico and Turkey, whose expenditure on tertiary institutions as a percentage of 
GDP would be expected to increase by 1.1 and 0.8 percentage points, 
respectively, if enrolment patterns were at the OECD average. 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Expenditure on educational institutions, as covered by this indicator, 
includes expenditure on instructional educational institutions as well as 
expenditure on non-instructional educational institutions. Instructional educational 
institutions are educational institutions which directly provide instructional 
programmes (i.e., teaching) to individuals in an organised group setting or 
through distance education. Business enterprises or other institutions 
providing short-term courses of training or instruction to individuals on a “one- 
to-one” basis are not included. N on-instructional educational institutions provide 
administrative, advisory or professional services to other educational 
institutions, although they do not enrol students themselves. Examples include 
national, state, and provincial ministries or departments of education; other 
bodies that administer education at various levels of government or analogous 
bodies in the private sector; and organisations that provide such education- 
related services as vocational or psychological counselling, placement, testing, 
financial aid to students, curriculum development, educational research, 
building operations and maintenance services, transportation of students, and 
student meals and housing. 



Data refer to the 
financial year 199 Sand 
are Based on the UOE 
data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered in 2000 
( for details 
see Annex 3). 



This broad definition of institutions ensures that expenditure on services, 
which are provided in some countries by schools and universities and in others 
by agencies other than schools, are covered on a comparable basis. 

The distinction by source of funds is based on the initial source of funds 
and does not reflect subsequent public-to-private or private-to-public 
transfers. For this reason, subsidies to households and other entities, such as 
subsidies for tuition fees and other payments to educational institutions, are 
included in public expenditure in this indicator. Payments from households 
and other private entities to educational institutions include tuition and other 
fees, net of offsetting public subsidies. A detailed discussion of public 
subsidies can be found in indicator B5. 




Tables B2.1 a-b and B2.2 show expenditure on educational institutions for 
the financial year 1995. The data on expenditure for 1995 were obtained by a 
special survey in 2000 in which expenditure for 1995 was adjusted to methods 
and definitions used in the 1998 UOE data collection. 



Data for the financial 
year 1 995 are based on 
a special survey carried 
out among OECD 
countries in 2000. 



Chart B2.2 and Table B2.2 present an index of change in expenditure on Data for 1 995 are 

institutions and GDP between 1995 and 1998. All expenditure, as well as 1995 expressed in 1998 

GDP, is adjusted to 1998 prices using the GDP deflator. price levels . 



The country mean is calculated as the simple average over all OECD 
countries for which data are available. The OECD total reflects the value of the 
indicator if the OECD region is taken as a whole (the Reader's Guide gives details). 



For comparisons over time the country mean accounts only for those 
countries for which data are available for all reported reference years. 
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Table B2.1 a. Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP 

Direct and indirect expenditure on educational institutions from public and private sources for all levels of education, by source of fund and year 







1998 




1995 


1990 




Public 1 


Private 2 


Total 


Public 1 


Private 2 


Total 


Public 1 


Private 2 


Total 


OECD countries 




















Australia* 


4.34 


1.13 


5.46 


4.46 


1.00 


5.46 


4.11 


0.75 


4.86 


Austria 3 


5.98 


0.38 


6.36 


6.30 


0.31 


6.61 


5.14 


m 


5.14 


Belgium* 


4.97 


m 


4.97 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Belgium (FI.) 


4.74 


m 


4.74 


4.98 


m 


4.98 


4.80 


m 


4.80 


Canada 


5.48 


0.68 


6.16 


6.22 


0.72 


6.95 


5.34 


0.88 


6.22 


Czech Republic* 


4.07 


0.60 


4.67 


4.91 


0.47 


5.38 


m 


m 


m 


Denmark 


6.81 


0.36 


7.17 


6.42 


0.29 


6.71 


5.99 


0.15 


6.15 


Finland 


5.75 


X 


5.72 


6.32 


X 


6.30 


5.96 


X 


5.96 


France* 


5.88 


0.36 


6.24 


5.94 


0.38 


6.32 


5.23 


0.43 


5.66 


Germany 


4.35 


1.20 


5.55 


4.49 


1.27 


5.76 


m 


m 


m 


Greece 3 


3.44 


1.32 


4.76 


2.94 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary 


4.46 


0.59 


5.04 


4.88 


0.61 


5.49 


m 


m 


m 


Iceland 


6.55 


0.32 


6.87 


m 


m 


m 


4.24 


0.55 


4.79 


Ireland 


4.31 


0.40 


4.71 


4.74 


0.53 


5.27 


4.71 


0.50 


5.20 


Italy 


4.82 


0.19 


5.01 


4.50 


0.09 


4.59 


5.77 


m 


5.77 


Japan 


3.55 


1.17 


4.72 


3.60 


1.16 


4.76 


3.62 


1.18 


4.81 


Korea* 


4.07 


2.96 


7.03 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


4.10 


0.65 


4.75 


4.60 


0.97 


5.57 


3.19 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


4.49 


0.12 


4.61 


4.57 


0.12 


4.69 


4.45 


0.35 


4.80 


New Zealand 3 * 


6.05 


m 


m 


4.90 


m 


m 


5.45 


m 


m 


Norway 3 


6.77 


0.13 


6.90 


7.05 


0.15 


7.20 


6.18 


m 


6.18 


Poland 3 


5.35 


m 


m 


5.50 


m 


m 


7.49 


m 


m 


Portugal* 


5.57 


0.08 


5.65 


5.26 


0.03 


5.30 


4.15 


n 


4.15 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


4.44 


0.85 


5.30 


4.56 


0.97 


5.53 


4.07 


0.64 


4.72 


Sweden 


6.59 


0.18 


6.77 


6.31 


0.11 


6.42 


5.28 


n 


5.28 


Switzerland* 


5.38 


0.47 


5.86 


m 


m 


m 


4.97 


m 


m 


Turkey* 


2.94 


0.54 


3.48 


2.37 


0.10 


2.47 


3.21 


n 


3.23 


United Kingdom* 


4.65 


0.28 


4.92 


4.84 


0.23 


5.06 


4.45 


m 


m 


United States* 


4.82 


1.61 


6.43 


4.99 


1.67 


6.37 


m 


m 


m 



Country mean 5.00 0.66 

OECD total 4.64 1.11 


5.66 - 

5.75 - 


- 







Country mean 

for countries 



with 1990, 1995 
and 1998 data 



(20 countries) 


5.13 


0.42 


5.55 


5.17 


0.40 


5.57 


4.92 


0.38 


5.30 


WEI participants 




















Argentina 3 


4.02 


0.80 


4.82 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil 3 ’ 5 


4.63 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


3.54 


2.62 


6.16 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 3, 6 


1.37 


0.59 


1.97 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia 3 


4.49 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 3 


4.43 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Peru 


2.90 


2.14 


5.04 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines 3, 5 


3.52 


2.71 


6.23 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 3 


4.27 


3.35 


7.62 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Tunisia 3, 6 


6.83 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 4 


2.83 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 


11.61 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Including public subsidies to households attributable for educational institutions. Including direct expenditure on educational institutions from 
international sources. 

2. Net of public subsidies attributable for educational institutions. 

3. Public subsidies to households not included in public expenditure, but in private expenditure. 

4. Direct expenditure on educational institutions from international sources exeeds 1.5 percent of all public expenditure (1998). 

5. Year of reference 1997. 

6. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 
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Table B2. \b. Expenditure on educational Institutions as a percentage of GDP 

Direct and indirect expenditure on educational institutions from public and private sources, by level of education, source of fund and year 



Primary, secondary 

and post-secondary non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 


1998 


1995 


1998 


1995 




Public 1 


Private 2 


Total 


Total 


Public 1 


Private 2 


Total 


Total 


OECD countries 

Australia* 


3.21 


0.59 


3.80 


3.59 


1.09 


0.51 


1.59 


1.67 


Austria 3 


3.99 


0.22 


4.21 


4.24 


1.44 


0.02 


1.46 


1.52 


Belgium* 


3.52 


m 


3.52 


m 


0.91 


m 


0.91 


m 


Belgium (Fl.) * 


3.36 


m 


3.36 


3.50 


0.83 


m 


0.83 


0.87 


Canada 


3.72 


0.34 


4.06 


4.31 


1.53 


0.32 


1.85 


2.17 


Czech Republic 


2.74 


0.39 


3.13 


3.67 


0.76 


0.12 


0.88 


0.96 


Denmark 


4.25 


0.09 


4.34 


4.13 


1.49 


0.04 


1.53 


1.60 


Finland 


3.67 


X 


3.66 


4.03 


1.68 


X 


1.67 


1.90 


France 


4.14 


0.22 


4.35 


4.39 


1.01 


0.12 


1.13 


1.14 


Germany 


2.79 


0.89 


3.68 


3.49 


0.97 


0.08 


1.04 


1.09 


Greece 3 


2.32 


1.15 


3.47 


2.30 


1.04 


0.17 


1.21 


0.70 


Hungary 


2.85 


0.25 


3.10 


3.61 


0.80 


0.21 


1.01 


1.01 


Iceland 


4.25 


m 


m 


m 


1.74 


0.04 


1.78 


m 


Ireland 5 


3.18 


0.10 


3.28 


3.71 


1.08 


0.30 


1.38 


1.33 


Italy # 


3.43 


0.04 


3.47 


3.23 


0.68 


0.16 


0.84 


0.76 


Japan ^ 


2.78 


0.25 


3.03 


m 


0.43 


0.60 


1.02 


m 


Korea* 


3.15 


0.80 


3.95 


m 


0.44 


2.07 


2.51 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


3.00 


0.48 


3.48 


4.02 


0.78 


0.11 


0.89 


1.06 


Netherlands 


2.97 


0.08 


3.06 


3.08 


1.15 


0.03 


1.18 


1.24 


New Zealand 3 * 


4.61 


m 


m 


3.65 


1.06 


m 


m 


1.09 


Norway 3 


4.38 


0.04 


4.42 


4.23 


1.42 


0.09 


1.51 


1.69 


Poland 3 # 


3.48 


m 


m 


m 


1.16 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal* 


4.22 


n 


4.22 


3.80 


0.96 


0.08 


1.04 


0.93 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


3.26 


0.40 


3.65 


3.88 


0.84 


0.27 


1.1 1 


1.03 


Sweden 5 


4.51 


0.01 


4.52 


m 


1.49 


0.17 


1.67 


m 


Switzerland 


3.99 


0.47 


4.46 


m 


1.11 


n 


1.1 1 


m 


Turkey* 


1.82 


0.51 


2.33 


1.78 


0.81 


0.03 


0.84 


0.69 


United Kingdom* 
United States 4 * 


3.40 


m 


m 


m 


0.83 


0.28 


1.1 1 


1.19 


3.40 


0.35 


3.74 


m 


1.07 


1.22 


2.29 


m 


Country mean 


3.47 


0:35 


3.71 




1.06 


o:29 ~7 


1.33 


- 


OECD total 


3.28 


0.37 


3.64 


- 


0.93 


0.67 


1.59 


- 



Country mean 

for countries with 
1995 data only 






3.65 




362 






1.23 


1.24 


WEI participants 






















Argentina 3 


2.75 


0.33 


3.07 






m 


0.85 


0.29 


1.14 


m 


Brazil 3, 6 


3.11 


m 


m 






m 


1.07 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


2.66 


1.21 


3.87 






m 


0.57 


1.27 


1.85 


m 


India 3, 4 


7.94 


m 


m 






m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 3, 7 


1.12 


0.25 


1.36 






m 


0.25 


0.33 


0.58 


m 


Jordan 


4.10 


n 


4.10 






m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia 3 


3.01 


m 


m 






m 


1.26 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 3 


3.49 


m 


m 






m 


0.95 


m 


m 


m 


Peru" 


2.03 


1.25 


3.28 






m 


0.59 


0.73 


1.32 


m 


Philippines 3, 6 


2.91 


1.95 


4.86 






m 


0.51 


0.64 


1.15 


m 


Thailand 3 


2.38 


1.42 


3.80 






m 


0.84 


1.74 


2.58 


m 


Tunisia 3, 7 


5.35 


m 


m 






m 


1.47 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 5 


1.99 


m 


m 






m 


0.60 


m 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 4 


9.29 


m 


m 






m 


2.32 


m 


m 


m 



1. Including public subsidies to households attributable for educational institutions. Including direct expenditure on educational institutions from 
international sources. 

2. Net of public subsidies attributable for educational institutions. 

3. Public subsidies to households not included in public expenditure, but in private expenditure. 

4. Post-secondary non-tertiary included in tertiary education. 

5. Direct expenditure on tertiary level educational institutions from international sources exeeds 1.5 percent of all public expenditure (1998). 
International sources at primary and secondary level exeed 1.5 per cent in Uruguay. 

6. Year of reference 1997. 

7. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source : OECD. 
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Expenditure on Educational Institutions Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table B2. 1 c. Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of GDP (1998) 

Direct and indirect expenditure from public and private sources' on educational institutions, by level of education and year 





Pre-primary 

education 


Primary, secondary and post-secondary 
non-tertiary education 


Tertiary education 


All levels 
of education 
combined 
(including 
undistributed 
and advanced 
research 
programmes) 


All primary, 
secondary 
and post- 
secondary 
non-tertiary 


Primary 
and lower 
secondary 


Upper 

secondary 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 


All tertiary 


Tertiary- 
type B 


Tertiary- 
type A 


OECD countries 




















Australia 


0.1 


3.8 


2.8 


1.0 


0.1 


1.6 


0.2 


1.4 


5.5 


Austria 


0.5 


4.2 


2.8 


1.4 


n 


1.5 


0.3 


1.2 


6.4 


Belgium* 


0.5 


3.5 


X 


X 


X 


0.9 


X 


X 


5.0 


Canada 


0.2 


4.1 


X 


X 


0.2 


1.9 


0.5 


1.3 


6.2 


Czech Republic 


0.5 


3.1 


2.0 


1.1 


0.1 


0.9 


0.1 


0.8 


4.7 


Denmark 


1.1 


4.3 


2.9 


1.4 


n 


1.5 


X 


X 


7.2 


Finland 


0.4 


3.7 


2.4 


1.2 


X 


1.7 


0.2 


1.5 


5.7 


France 


0.7 


4.4 


2.8 


1.5 


n 


1.1 


0.3 


0.9 


6.2 


Germany 


0.6 


3.7 


2.1 


1.3 


0.3 


1.0 


0.1 


1.0 


5.5 


Greece 


X 


3.5 


X 


X 


X 


1.2 


X 


X 


4.8 


Hungary 


0.8 


3.1 


1.9 


1.1 


0.1 


1.0 


a 


1.0 


5.0 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.8 


0.9 


0.9 


6.9 


Ireland 


n 


3.3 


2.4 


0.7 


0.1 


1.4 


X 


X 


4.7 


Italy 


0.4 


3.5 


2.1 


1.3 


0.1 


0.8 


n 


0.8 


5.0 


Japan* 


0.2 


3.0 


2.1 


0.9 


X 


1.0 


0.1 


0.9 


4.7 


Korea* 


0.1 


4.0 


2.7 


1.3 


n 


2.5 


0.7 


1.8 


7.0 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


0.4 


3.5 


2.7 


0.8 


a 


0.9 


X 


0.9 


4.7 


Netherlands 


0.4 


3.1 


2.2 


0.8 


n 


1.2 


n 


1.2 


4.6 


New Zealand* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


0.6 


4.4 


3.0 


1.5 


X 


1.5 


X 


1.5 


6.9 


Poland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal* 


0.2 


4.2 


2.8 


1.2 


n 


1.0 


X 


X 


5.7 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


0.4 


3.7 


1.3 


2.4 


X 


1.1 


X 


X 


5.3 


Sweden* 


0.6 


4.5 


3.0 


1.5 


n 


1.7 


X 


X 


6.8 


Switzerland 


0.2 


4.5 


2.8 


1.6 


0.1 


1.1 


0.1 


1.0 


5.9 


Turkey* 


m 


2.3 


1.6 


0.7 


m 


0.8 


X 


X 


3.5 


United Kingdom* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.1 


X 


X 


4.9 


United States 2 * 


0.4 


3.7 


X 


X 


X 


2.3 


X 


X 


6.4 



Country mean 


0.4 


3.7 


2.4 


1.2 


1 0.1 


1.3 


] 0 L3_ t 


1.1 


5.5 


OECD total 


0.4 


3.6 


^~T3 


T'2“ 


T™0.! 


5 T.6 


X 


X 


5.7 



WEI participants 



Argentina 


0.5 


3.1 


2.4 


0.7 


n 


1.1 


0.4 


0.7 


4.8 


Chile 


0.4 


3.9 


2.7 


1.2 


n 


1.8 


0.2 


1.7 


6.2 


Indonesia 3 


n 


1.4 


1.0 


0.4 


n 


0.6 


X 


X 


2.0 


Iordan 


n 


4.1 


3.5 


0.6 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Peru 


0.4 


3.3 


X 


X 


a 


1.3 


0.3 


1.0 


5.0 


Philippines 4 


0.1 


4.9 


4.3 


0.4 


0.1 


1.2 


n 


1.2 


6.2 


Thailand 


0.6 


3.8 


2.9 


0.9 


n 


2.6 


0.6 


2.0 


7.6 


Uruguay 


0.3 


2.1 


1.6 


0.5 


n 


0.6 


X 


0.6 


3.0 



1 . Including international sources. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary data included in tertiary education. 

3. Year of reference 1999. 

4. Year of reference 1997. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 
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Expenditure on Educational Institutions Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table B2.2. Change of expenditure on educational institutions 

Index of change between 1 995 and 1 998 in public and private expenditure on educational institutions, by level of education ( 1 995 = 1 00) 







All levels of education 


Primary and secondary education 


Tertiary education 


Direct public expenditure 
for educational institutions 


Direct private expenditure 
for educational institutions 


Total direct expenditure 

from both public and private sources 

for educational institutions 


Direct public expenditure 
for educational institutions 


Direct private expenditure 
for educational institutions 


Total direct expenditure 

from both public and private sources 

for educational institutions 


Direct public expenditure 
for educational institutions 


Direct private expenditure 
for educational institutions 


Total direct expenditure 

from both public and private sources 

for educational institutions 


Australia 


109 


131 


1 14 


1 16 


130 


118 


95 


133 


109 


Austria 


103 


101 


103 


103 


143 


105 


104 


46 


102 


Belgium (Fl.) 


103 


m 


103 


104 


X 


104 


103 


m 


103 


Canada 


97 


105 


99 


98 


1 15 


99 


91 


101 


95 


Czech Republic 


90 


75 


88 


84 


91 


85 


113 


45 


94 


Denmark 


115 


136 


116 


113 


1 12 


113 


99 


473 


102 


Finland 


107 


X 


107 


106 


X 


106 


105 


X 


105 


France 


105 


100 


105 


106 


102 


105 


107 


97 


105 


Germany 


101 


98 


101 


102 


101 


102 


99 


107 


101 


Greece 


132 


m 


m 


1 12 


m 


m 


178 


m 


m 


Hungary 


101 


112 


102 


92 


88 


91 


107 


133 


112 


Ireland 


1 16 


115 


116 


1 10 


93 


110 


140 


121 


134 


Italy 


1 1 1 


m 


m 


109 


m 


m 


104 


170 


116 


Mexico 


105 


79 


101 


105 


86 


102 


113 


53 


99 


Netherlands 


109 


107 


109 


1 10 


103 


1 10 


105 


113 


106 


New Zealand 


129 


m 


m 


132 


m 


m 


102 


m 


m 


Norway 


108 


94 


107 


1 17 


94 


117 


101 


94 


100 


Poland 


1 16 


m 


m 


116 


m 


m 


156 


m 


m 


Portugal 


1 18 


268 


1 19 


124 


170 


124 


119 


273 


124 


Spain 


108 


101 


106 


108 


84 


105 


1 16 


130 


119 


Turkey 


148 


505 


167 


129 


561 


155 


141 


247 


145 


United Kingdom 


106 


106 


106 


108 


m 


m 


99 


105 


101 




Source: OECD. 
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RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 




° The private share of total payments to educational institutions ranges from 3 per cent or less in 
Norway, Portugal and Sweden to as much as 43 per cent in Korea. 

° In a number of countries, governments pay most of the costs of primary and secondary 
education but leave the management of educational institutions to the private sector, thus 
seeking to provide a wider range of learning opportunities without creating barriers to the 
participation of students from low-income families. 

° Private institutions that are predominantly financed by households are far less common at the 
primary and secondary levels than government-funded institutions. 

° Tertiary institutions tend to mobilise a much higher proportion of their funds from private 
sources than primary and secondary institutions, the private share ranging from 3 percent or 
less in Denmark and Sweden up to 83 per cent in Korea. 

° In 6 out of 16 countries, private expenditure on tertiary education grew by more than 30 per 
cent between 1995 and 1998, but in most countries this did not lead to a decrease in 
public-sector spending on tertiary education. 



Chart B3.1 . Distribution of public and private funds on educational institutions (1998) 

Distribution of public and private sources of funds for public and private educational institutions 
(after transfers from public sources), for all levels of education 



□ Private payments to educational institutions excluding public subsidies to households and other private entities 

□ Total public subsidies to households and other private entities excluding public subsidies for student living costs 

□ Direct public expenditure on educational institutions 




1 . Total public subsidies to households data may be included in private payments data. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the proportion of direct public expenditure at all levels of education . 
Source: OECD. Table B3.1 . 
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Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investment in Educational Institutions 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 



Cost-sharing between participants in the education system and society 
as a whole is an issue that is under discussion in many countries. This 
question is especially relevant at the beginning and ending stages of initial 
education - pre-primary and tertiary education - where full or nearly full 
public funding is less common. 



This indicator shows 
the relative proportions 
of public and private 
spending on educational 
institutions... 



With increased participation drawing from new client groups, and a ... and how these 
wider range of educational opportunities, programmes and providers, proportions have 
governments are forging new partnerships to mobilise the necessary changed since 1995 
resources to pay for education. New policies are designed to allow the 
different actors and stakeholders to participate more fully and to share 
costs and benefits more equitably. 




As a result, public funding is now increasingly seen as providing only a 
part, although a very important part, of investment in education. Private 
sources are playing an increasingly important role in the funding of education. 
Many countries are concerned that this balance should not become so tilted 
as to lead potential learners away from learning, instead of towards it. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 



W hat this indicator covers and what it does not cover 



Governments can spend public funds directly on educational institutions or 
use them to provide subsidies to private entities for the purpose of education. 
When reporting on the public and private proportions of educational 
expenditure, it is therefore important to distinguish between the initial sources of 
funds and the final direct purchasers of educational goods and services. 

Initial public spending includes both direct public expenditure on 
educational institutions and transfers to 6 the private sector. To gauge the level 
of public expenditure, the segments showing direct public expenditure and 
public subsidies for education in Charts S3 . 1 and B3.2 therefore need to be 
added together. Initial private spending includes tuition fees and other 
student or household payments to educational institutions, less the portion 
of such payments offset by public subsidies. 




Coverage diagram 
( see page 55 for explanations) 



The final public and private proportions are the percentages of 
educational funds spent directly by public and private purchasers of 
educational services. Final public spending includes direct public 
purchases of educational resources and payments to educational 
institutions and other private entities. Final private spending includes 
tuition fees and other private payments to educational institutions (whether 
or not offset by public subsidies). 



Not all spending on instructional goods and services occurs within 
educational institutions. For example, families may purchase textbooks and 
materials commercially or seek private tutoring for their children outside 
educational institutions. At the tertiary level, student living costs and forgone 
earnings can also account for a significant proportion of the costs of education. 



O 
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Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investment in Educational Institutions 



All such expenditure outside educational institutions is excluded from this 
indicator, even if it is publicly subsidised. Public subsidies for educational 
expenditure outside institutions are discussed in indicators B4 and B5. 



Public and private proportions of expenditure on educational institutions 

Educational institutions Schools, universities and other educational institutions are still mainly 

are still mainly funded publicly funded, although there is a substantial and growing degree of private 

by public sources... funding. On average across OECD countries, 89 per cent of all funds for 

educational institutions come from public sources, of which 1 .5 per cent are 
channelled to institutions via public subsidies to households (Table B3.1). 



... but countries vary 
significantly in the 
extent to which they 
draw on private funds. 



Among the OECD countries reporting data, the proportion of private 
payments to educational institutions, including private payments that are 
subsidies, ranges from less than 3 per cent in Norway, Portugal and Sweden to 
between 21 and 41 per cent in Australia, Germany, Japan, Korea and the 
United States (Chart B3.1). 



Chart B3.2. Distribution of public and private funds on educational institutions (1998) 

Distribution of public and private sources of funds for public and private educational institutions 
(after transfers from public sources), by level of education 



□ Private payments to educational institutions excluding public subsidies to households and other private entities 

□ Total public subsidies to households and other private entities excluding public subsidies for student living costs 

□ Direct public expenditure on educational institutions 



Primary, secondary, post-secondary non-tertiary education 




% 

100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 




1 . Total public subsidies to households data may be included in private payments data. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary is included in tertiary or missing. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the proportion of direct public expenditure in primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B3.2. 



Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investment 



At the primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels of 
education, more than 10 per cent of funding comes from private sources only 
in Australia, the Czech Republic, Mexico, Spain and Switzerland and 20 per 
cent only in Germany, Korea and Turkey. 

In most countries, private sector expenditure is comprised mainly of 
household expenditure on tuition and other fees in tertiary institutions, while 
in Germany and Switzerland nearly all private expenditure is accounted for 
by contributions from the business sector to the dual system of 
apprenticeship at the upper secondary level. 



New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources 
from a wider range of public and private sources, but also at providing a 
broader range of learning opportunities and improving the efficiency of 
schooling. In the majority of OECD countries, publicly funded primary and 
secondary education is also organised and delivered by public institutions, but 
in a fair number of countries the public funds are finally transferred to private 
institutions or given directly to households to spend in the institution of their 
choice. In the former case, the final spending and delivery of education can be 
regarded as subcontracted by governments to non-governmental institutions, 
whereas in the latter instance, students and their families are left to decide 
which type of institution best meets their requirements. 

On average across OECD countries, 10.6 per cent of primary and 
secondary students combined are enrolled in privately managed educational 
institutions that are predominantly publicly funded (see Table Cl .4). In 
Belgium and the Netherlands, the majority of primary and secondary 
students are enrolled in government-dependent private institutions (58.3 
and 76.3 percent respectively), and in Australia, Korea, Spain and the United 
Kingdom the proportion is still more than 20 per cent (including primary and 
secondary institutions other than schools). Although these institutions are 
privately managed, the financial support from governments can have 
attendant conditions. For example, teachers may be required to meet some 
minimum level of qualification, and students may be required to pass a 
government-regulated examination in order to graduate. 



At the primary and secondary levels of education, private educational 
institutions that are mainly financed by household payments are far less 
common and sometimes seen as erecting barriers to the participation of 
students from lower-income families. Only in Japan, Mexico, Portugal and the 
United States are around 10 per cent of students enrolled in private 
institutions that are predominantly financed through unsubsidised household 
payments (see Table Cl. 4). 



With four exceptions, the private proportion of educational expenditure 
is far higher at the tertiary level than at the primary and secondary levels. 
While primary and secondary education are usually perceived as a public 
good with mainly public returns, at the tertiary level the high private returns 
in the form of better employment and income opportunities (see indicators 
El and E5) suggest that a greater contribution by individuals to the costs of 
tertiary education may be justified provided, of course, that governments can 
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Educational Institutions 

The way in which 
education is financed 
differs between 
the primary! secondary 
and tertiary levels. 




I n some countries , 
governments pay most 
of the costs of primary! 
secondary education but 
leave the management 
of educational 
institutions to the 
private sector... 



... thus seeking 
to provide a wider 
range of learning 
opportunities without 
creating barriers 
to the participation 
of students from 
low-income families. 



Private institutions that 
are predominantly 
financed by households 
are far less common at 
the primary and 
secondary levels. 



Tertiary institutions 
tend to mobilise a much 
higher proportion of 
their funds from private 
sources... 
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Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investment in Educational Institutions 



.. but the private share 
ranges front 3 per cent 
or less in Austria, 
Denmark, Iceland and 
Switzerland to 83 per 
cent in Korea. 



The proportion of 
private funding of 
primary and secondary 
education tends to 
be higher in countries 
with low levels of GDP 
per capita. 



ensure that funding is accessible to students irrespective of their economic 
background (see also indicator B5). 

The proportion of expenditure on tertiary institutions covered by 
individuals, businesses and other private sources, net of public financial aid 
to students, ranges from 3 per cent or less in Austria, Denmark, Iceland and 
Switzerland to over one third in Australia, Canada, Japan, Korea, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In Japan, more than half of all final funds 
originate from private sources, and in Korea the figure exceeds 80 per cent. 
Over 75 per cent of Korean students are enrolled in private universities, more 
than 95 per cent of whose budgets are derived from tuition fees. The 
proportion of private funding of public universities, which provide for 23 per 
cent of student enrolment, is much smaller, less than 40 per cent. 

The amounts paid by students and their families to cover tuition fees 
and other education-related expenditure differ between countries 
according to taxation and spending policies, and the willingness of 
governments to support students. This willingness, in turn, is influenced by 
students' enrolment status (full-time or part-time), age, and residency 
(whether they are living at home). To some extent, however, the guidelines 
used in establishing eligibility forthese subsidies are breaking down. 
Mature students, whose numbers are increasing (indicator C3), are more 
likely to have established their own households and to prefer part-time or 
distance learning to full-time, on-campus study. 

As shown in Chart B3.3, which shows private spending in relation to 
national income, the proportion of private funding of primary and secondary 
institutions tends to be higher in countries with low levels of GDP per capita. 
Five out of seven countries with a private proportion of more than 10 per cent 
have a GDP per capita of below 20 000 US dollars, converted using PPPs. On 
the other hand, only two of 13 countries with a proportion of private funding 
below 10 per cent have a GDP per capita below 20 000 US dollars. This 
suggests that some families decide to send their children to private schools 
at their own expense if insufficient public resources are available. Such a 
relationship is far less obvious at the tertiary level of education. 



The scale of 
private-sector funding 
of education has 
increased. 



In Austria, Canada 
and Turkey, private 
spending on primary 
and secondary 
education increased 
faster than public 
spending... 



Changes in public and private investment in education 

Direct private expenditure on educational institutions increased by over 
5 per cent in absolute terms between 1995 and 1998 in nine out of 16 OECD 
countries with comparable data. Increases range from 5 percent in Canada to 
100 per cent or more in Portugal and Turkey. Only three countries, the Czech 
Republic, Mexico and Norway, saw a decline in the private proportion of more 
than 5 percent (Chart B3.4). 

Four countries at the primary and secondary level of education saw a 
significant growth in private spending between 1995 and 1998. In Australia, 
Austria and Canada, private funds grew by between 15 and 43 per cent while 
public funds remained at the same level as in 1995. In Turkey, private 
spending at the primary and secondary level increased fivefold. Despite a 
significant increase in public funding in Turkey, the proportion of private 
funds in total spending grew from 6 per cent in 1995 to 22 per cent in 1998 
(Chart B3.4 and Table B3.2). 



Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investment in Educational Institutions 



Chart B3.3. Share of private expenditure on educational institutions and GDP per capita (1998) 

Private expenditure on public and private educational institutions as a percentage of total expenditure 
on educational institutions versus GDP per capita (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs), 

by level of education 



Primary and secondary education 



GDP per capita 

(in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs) 
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Source: OECD. Table B3.2, Annex 2. 
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Chart B3.4. Change in private expenditure compared to change in public expenditure (1998) 

Index of change in expenditure on public and private educational institutions between 1995 and 1998 , 

by source of funds ( 1995 = 100) 
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Note: Countries with a share of total funding from private sources of 2 per cent or less are not represented in the chart on the according level. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of change in public expenditure for all levels of education between 1995 and 1998. 

Source: OECD. Table B2.2. 
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In many countries, the growth in tertiary participation (indicator C3) 
represents a response to heavy demand, both individual and social. But, 
just as tertiary structures and programmes were designed for a different 
age, so too were its funding mechanisms. Hence, as demand for tertiary 
education has increased in many countries, so has the share of the financial 
burden borne by families. In every country with available data except 
Canada and Norway, the change in direct private expenditure is much 
greater with respect to tertiary institutions than with respect to primary and 
secondary institutions. 

The increase in private household spending at the tertiary level is 
explained by one or more of four factors: i) an increase in enrolments, 
h) increased or newly imposed fees, charges or contributions, hi) a rise in 
the costs of education-related goods and services other than institutions, 
and iv) growth in enrolment in private institutions with higher fees. 

Seven out of 17 OECD countries reported an increase in private 
spending on tertiary education institutions of more than 20 per cent 
between 1995 and 1998. Some countries, most notably Hungary and Italy, 
saw a clear shift in the relative proportions of public and private 
investment in tertiary education institutions between 1995 and 1998. In 
Italy, the private-sector proportion increased from 1 7 to 25 per cent and in 
Hungary, from as little as 2 per cent in 1995 to 23 per cent in 1998. 
However, there are exceptions to this pattern: in Ireland, an increase of 
21 per cent in private-sector funding of tertiary institutions between 1995 
and 1998 was outpaced by an increase in public funds of 40 per cent. In 
Austria, the Czech Republic and Mexico, private funding of tertiary 
education decreased by around half between 1995 and 1998. As a 
consequence, the proportion of private funding of educational institutions 
relative to total spending decreased from almost 30 per cent in 1995 to 
less than 15 per cent in the Czech Republic, and from 23 to 12 per cent in 
Mexico (Chart B3.4 and Table B3.2). 

It is important to note that rises in private educational expenditure 
have not generally been accompanied by falls in public expenditure on 
education, either in primary and secondary education or at the tertiary 
level. On the contrary, Chart B3.4 shows that public investment in education 
has increased in all but three countries for which 1995 to 1998 data are 
available, regardless of changes in private spending. In fact, some of the 
countries with the highest growth in private spending have also shown the 
highest increase in public funding of education. This indicates that 
increasing private spending on tertiary education tends to complement, 
rather than replace, public investment. 

New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources 
from a wider range of public and private sources, but also at influencing 
student behaviour in ways that make education more cost-effective. It is hard 
to determine the precise impact of tuition fees on learners’ behaviour, partly 
because fees cannot be seen in isolation from grants, taxation and implicit 
subsidies through loans. But many countries in which students and their 
families spend more on tertiary education show some of the highest tertiary 
participation and completion rates (indicator C3). 



O 
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. . . but changes are most 
striking in tertiary 
education , where 
a dramatic growth 
in participation 
represents the response 
to heavy demand... 



... which is explained 
by four main factors. 




In seven out of 
1 7 countries , the 
private proportion 
of tertiary education 
funding grew by 
more than 20 per cent 
between 1995 
and 1998... 



... but in most 
countries , this did not 
lead to a decrease in 
public-sector spending 
on tertiary education. 



M any countries in 
which students or their 
families contribute to 
the funding of tertiary 
education show some 
of the highest 
participation rates... 
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... while several 
countries with 
predominantly public 
funding show only low 
levels of participation. 



Conversely, in the six countries with the lowest entry rates to university- 
level education, the Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Mexico and 
Switzerland, private sources of funds account only for between 3 and 15 per 
cent of total spending on tertiary institutions (Tables B3.2, C3.1). It is 
therefore not obvious that the participation of the beneficiaries of tertiary 
studies in the financing of their education creates economic barriers - 
provided, of course, that governments develop appropriate strategies to 
make funding accessible to students from all income groups. 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1 998 
and are based on the 
UOE data collection on 
educational statistics 
administered in 2000 
( for details 
see Annex 3). 



The data for 1995 are 
based on a special 
survey on trend data 
in 2000. 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 

The public and private proportions of expenditure on educational 
institutions are the percentages of total spending originating in, or generated 
by, the public and private sectors. Private spending includes all direct 
expenditure on educational institutions, whether partially covered by public 
subsidies or not. Public subsidies attributable to households, included in 
private spending, are shown separately. 

Parts of the budgets of educational institutions are related to ancillary 
services offered to students, commonly student welfare services, such as 
student meals, housing and transportation. Some of the costs for these 
services are covered by fees collected from students. Those are included. 

The change in private and public spending on educational institutions is 
shown as an index of change, and compares the proportion of private 
spending in 1995 with that in 1998. Trend data were collected through a 
special survey to ensure comparability between 1995 and 1998 data. Data for 
1995 are obtained following the same methodology, coverage and definitions 
as the data for 1998. 

Note that a large increase or decrease in private spending (Chart B3.4) in 
countries where private spending is small in relation to total spending, may 
only represent a small additional burden on households, while a comparatively 
small change in spending applied to a high level of private funding can 
translate into substantial additional funds for educational institutions. 

The Glossary at the end of this volume gives a definition of public, 
government-dependent private and independent private institutions. 
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Table B3. 1 . Relative proportions of public and private funds for educational Institutions for all levels of education 

Distribution of public and private sources of funds for educational institutions after transfers from public sources, by year 







1998 




1995 




Public sources 


Private sources 1 


Private: 

of which, subsidised 


Public sources 


Private sources' 


Private: 

of which: subsidised 


OECD countries 

Australia 


75.5 


24.5 


3.9 


78.7 


21.3 


3.0 


Austria 


94.0 


6.0 


X 


93.9 


6.1 


1.4 


Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


81.2 


18.8 


7.8 


82.3 


17.7 


a 


Czech Republic 


87.2 


12.8 


n 


85.0 


15.0 


6.2 


Denmark 


95.0 


5.0 


n 


95.7 


4.3 


n 


Finland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.2 


France 


91.8 


8.2 


2.4 


91.4 


8.6 


2.6 


Germany 


78.3 


21.7 


0.1 


77.8 


22.2 


n 


Greece 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


Hungary 


87.9 


12.1 


0.5 


89.0 


11.0 


n 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


89.9 


10.1 


1.4 


89.8 


10.2 


m 


Italy 


95.0 


5.0 


1.1 


97.1 


2.9 


0.9 


lapan 


75.2 


24.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


57.4 


42.6 


0.5 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


86.4 


13.6 


n 


82.6 


17.4 


m 


Netherlands 


92.8 


7.2 


4.7 


92.6 


7.4 


4.8 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


98.1 


1.9 


n 


97.9 


2.1 


m 


Poland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal 


98.5 


1.5 


n 


99.4 


0.6 


m 


Spain 


83.1 


16.9 


0.8 


82.1 


17.9 


0.4 


Sweden 


97.3 


2.7 


a 


m 


m 


m 


Switzerland 


90.5 


9.5 


1.4 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


84.0 


16.0 


0.5 


94.7 


5.3 


1.2 


United Kingdom 


91.4 


8.6 


2.9 


91.5 


8.5 


4.0 


United States 


75.0 


25.0 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


86.6 


13.4 


I 1.5 




- 




WEI participants 

Argentina 


83.5 


16.5 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


55.5 


44.5 


2.0 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 2 


69.7 


30.3 


4.1 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


80.0 


20.0 


2.4 


m 


m 


m 


Peru 


57.5 


42.5 


n 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines 3 


56.3 


43.7 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


56.0 


44.0 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


93.8 


6.2 


n 


m 


m 


m 



1. Including subsidies attributable to payments to educational institutions received from public sources. 

2. Year of reference 1999. 

3. Year of reference 1997. 

Source: OECD. 
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Table B3.2. Relative proportions of public and private funds for educational institutions 

Distribution of public and private sources of funds for educational institutions after transfers from public sources, by level of education and year 







Primary, secondary 

and post-secondary non-tertiary education 




Tertiary education 






1998 




1995 


1998 


1995 




Public 

sources 


Private 

sources 1 


Private: 
of which: 
subsidised 


Public 

sources 


. Private: 

Pnvate , , . , 

i of which: 

sources ' . ,. , 

subsidised 


Public 

sources 


Private 

sources 1 


Private: 
of which: 
subsidised 


Public 
sou rces 


Private 

sources 1 


Private: 
of which: 
subsidised 


OECD countries 

Australia 


84.1 


15.9 


n 


85.5 


14.5 


0.7 


56.1 


43.9 


12.0 


64.2 


35.8 


8.1 


Austria 


94.8 


5.2 


X 


96.1 


3.9 


X 


98.9 


1.1 


X 


97.6 


2.4 


X 


Belgium 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


91.7 


8.3 


X 


93.7 


6.3 


a 


56.6 


43.4 


26.1 


59.1 


40.9 


a 


Czech Republic 


87.5 


12.5 


n 


88.6 


11.4 


6.8 


85.9 


14.1 


n 


71.0 


29.0 


8.6 


Denmark 


97.9 


2.1 


n 


97.8 


2.2 


n 


97.2 


2.8 


n 


m 


m 


n 


Finland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2.8 


France 


92.7 


7.3 


2.4 


92.5 


7.5 


2.4 


85.5 


14.5 


4.2 


84.3 


15.7 


5.0 


Germany 


75.9 


24.1 


n 


75.5 


24.5 


n 


92.1 


7.9 


n 


92.7 


7.3 


n 


Greece 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


n 


Hungary 


92.0 


8.0 


n 


91.7 


8.3 


n 


76.6 


23.4 


2.4 


97.5 


2.5 


n 


Iceland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


97.7 


2.3 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 


96.9 


3.1 


n 


96.5 


3.5 


m 


72.6 


27.4 


4.9 


69.7 


30.3 


X 


Italy 


99.0 


1.0 


n 


100.0 


n 


1.2 


74.7 


25.3 


6.3 


82.8 


17.2 


0.1 


Japan 


91.7 


8.3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


41.7 


58.3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


79.3 


20.7 


0.4 


m 


m 


m 


16.7 


83.3 


0.7 


m 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


86.2 


13.8 


n 


83.8 


16.2 


m 


87.9 


12.1 


n 


77.4 


22.6 


m 


Netherlands* 


94.3 


5.7 


3.0 


93.9 


6.1 


3.0 


87.5 


12.5 


9.0 


88.3 


1 1.7 


10.2 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


99.1 


0.9 


n 


98.9 


1.1 


m 


94.0 


6.0 


X 


93.6 


6.4 


m 


Poland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal 


99.9 


0.1 


a 


100.0 


n 


m 


92.3 


7.7 


n 


96.5 


3.5 


m 


Spain 


89.2 


10.8 


n 


86.6 


13.4 


n 


72.1 


27.9 


3.9 


74.4 


25.6 


2.0 


Sweden 


99.8 


0.2 


a 


m 


m 


m 


89.3 


10.7 


n 


m 


m 


m 


Switzerland 


88.1 


11.9 


1.3 


m 


m 


m 


98.5 


1.5 


1.5 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


78.2 


21.8 


n 


94.0 


6.0 


n 


94.2 


5.8 


2.1 


96.6 


3.4 


4.2 


United Kingdom 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.4 


62.7 


37.3 


12.4 


63.9 


36.1 


16.0 


United States 2 


90.8 


9.2 


X 


m 


m 


m 


46.8 


53.2 


5.7 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


90.9 


9.1 


0.4 


- 


- 




77.3 


22.7 


\ 4.8 


- 


- 


1 


WEI participants 

Argentina 


89.4 


10.6 


X 


m 


m 


m 


74.3 


25.7 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


68.7 


31.3 


a 


m 


m 


m 


24.2 


75.8 


6.7 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 3 


81.8 


18.2 


5.9 


m 


m 


m 


43.6 


56.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Israel 


92.8 


7.2 


1.3 


m 


m 


m 


59.4 


40.6 


6.5 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan 


100.0 


a 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Peru 


61.8 


38.2 


a 


m 


m 


m 


44.6 


55.4 


n 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines 4 


59.7 


40.3 


X 


m 


m 


m 


44.2 


55.8 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Thailand 


62.7 


37.3 


X 


m 


m 


m 


32.5 


67.5 


X 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


93.1 


6.9 


a 


m 


m 


m 


100.0 


a 


a 


m 


m 


m 



1 . Including subsidies attributable to payments to educational institutions received from public sources. 

To calculate private funds net of subsidies, subtract public subsidies (columns 3, 6, 9) from private funds (columns 2, 5, 8). 

To calculate total public funds, including public subsidies, add public subsidies (columns 3, 6, 9) to direct public funds (columns 1, 4, 7). 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary data are included in tertiary education or are missing. 

3. Year of reference 1999. 

4. Year of reference 1997, 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 



TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

ON EDUCATION 



° On average, OECD countries devote 12.9 per cent of total government expenditure to 
educational institutions. 

° Public funding of education is a social priority, even in countries with little public involvement 
in other areas. 

° In real terms, public expenditure on education increased by more than 5 per cent in two out of 
three OECD countries between 1995 and 1998. 

° Public expenditure on education tended to grow faster than total government spending, but 
not as fast as GDP. In Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, educational 
expenditure increased despite shrinking public budgets. 




Chart B4.1 . Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public expenditure (1998) 

Direct public expenditure on public and private educational institutions plus public subsidies to the private sector 
as a percentage of total public expenditure, by level of education and year 

I I Tertiary education □ Primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 



1 1 Below ISCED1, not classified 


• 1995 


OECD mean 


% of total public spending 




% of total public spending 


25 




25 




Countries are ranked in descending order of total expenditure from both public and private sources on public and private educational institutions. 
Source: OECD. Table B4. 1 . 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

This indicator focuses Governments become involved in providing services to the public for 

on public expenditure different reasons. If the public benefit from a particular service is greater than 
on education. the private benefit, then markets alone may fail to provide these services 
adequately. Education is one area where all governments intervene to fund or 
direct the provision of services. As there is no guarantee that markets will 
provide equal access to educational opportunities, government funding of 
educational services ensures that education is not beyond the reach of some 
members of society. Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total 
public expenditure indicates the value of education relative to that of other 
public investments such as health care, social security, defence and security. 



It also evaluates how 
public expenditure has 
changed over time in 
absolute terms and 
relative to total 
governmental spending. 



In the second half of the 1990s, most OECD countries made serious 
efforts to consolidate public budgets. Education had to compete for public 
financial support against a wide range of other areas covered in government 
budgets. This indicator evaluates the change in educational expenditure in 
absolute terms and relative to changes in the size of public budgets. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 



W hat this indicator covers and what it does not cover 




Coverage diagram 
( see page 55 for explanations ) 



This indicator shows total public expenditure on education. This 
expenditure includes direct public expenditure on educational institutions as 
well as public subsidies to households ( e.g ., scholarships and loans to students 
for tuition fees and student living costs) and to other private entities for 
education (e.g., subsidies to companies or labour organisations that operate 
apprenticeship programmes). Unlike indicators B2 and B3, this indicator also 
includes public subsides that are not attributable to household payments for 
educational institutions, such as subsidies for student living costs. 



Countries differ in the ways in which they use public money for 
education. Public funds may flow directly to schools or be channelled to 
institutions via households; they may also be restricted to the purchase of 
educational services or be used to support student living costs. 

It is important to examine public investment in education in conjunction 
with private investment, as shown in indicator B3. 



Overall level of public resources invested in education 



On average, OECD 
countries devote 
1 2.9 per cent of total 
government 
expenditure to 
education. 



On average, OECD countries devote 1 2.9 per cent of total government 
expenditure to education, the values for individual countries ranging 
between 7 and 22 per cent. Korea, Iceland, Mexico and Norway allocate 
between 16 and 22 per cent of total public spending to education 
(Chart B4.1). Conversely, in the Czech Republic, Germany and Greece, the 
proportion of public expenditure spent on education is less than 10 percent. 
As in the case of spending on education in relation to GDP per capita, these 
values need to be interpreted in the light of student demography and 
enrolment rates. 



Total Public Expenditure on Education 



The public-sector proportion of the funding of the different levels of 
education varies widely between OECD countries, in 1998, OECD countries 
spent between 4.6 and 16.2 percent of total public expenditure on primary and 
secondary education, and between 1 .6 and 5.6 per cent on tertiary education. 
Australia, Iceland, Korea, Portugal and Switzerland spend about 10 per cent or 
more of total government expenditure on primary, secondary, and post- 
secondary non-tertiary education, and Mexico over 16 percent. By contrast, 
Belgium, the Czech Republic, Germany, Greece and the Netherlands spend 
7 per cent or less on education below the tertiary level (Table B4. 1 ). 



Between 4.6 and 
1 6.2 per cent of total 
public expenditure 
in OECD countries 
is allocated to primary, 
secondary, and 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary education . 



When public expenditure on education is examined as a proportion of 
total governmental spending, the relative sizes of public budgets (as measured 
by public spending in relation to GDP) need to be taken into account. 

In countries where public spending is low relative to overall GDP, such as 
Australia, Ireland, Korea and Mexico, the proportion of public expenditure 
devoted to education is relatively high. However, in the remaining OECD 
countries, where public spending accounts for over 35 per cent of GDP, there 
seems to be no relation between the size of the public budget and how much 
of it is spent on education (Charts B4. 1 and B4.2). 



Public funding of 
education is a social 
priority, even in 
countries with little 
public involvement 
in other areas. 




Sweden, the country with the highest proportion of GDP spent by 
government, spends the same high proportion of public budgets on 
education as does Portugal, a country with a relatively small public sector. 
Norway spends the highest proportion of public budgets of all OECD 
countries on education, and Italy the second lowest, but in both countries, 
public spending accounts for 48 per cent of GDP (Chart B4.2). 



Chart B4.2. Total public expenditure as a percentage of GDP (1995, 1998) 



• 1995 □ 1998 



% GDP 
70 



% GDP 
70 



• • 




Countries are ranked in descending order of the total public expenditure as a percentage of GDP in 1998. 
Source: OECD. Annex 2. 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education 



Between 1995 
and 1998, public 
expenditure increased 
by more than 5 percent 
in two out of three 
OECD countries. 



Typically, public 
expenditure on 
education grew faster 
than total government 
spending, but not as 
fast as national income. 



Changes in public educational expenditure between 1995 and 1998 

Spending on education in relation to total public spending provides an 
indication of the perceived value of education relative to that of other public 
investments. It is therefore useful to examine changes in public spending on 
education in conjunction with changes in other public sectors and in relation 
to the overall economic resources available to a country. 

In 13 out of 18 countries with comparable trend data, public educational 
budgets grew by over 5 per cent between 1995 and 1998, and in Denmark, 
Greece, Ireland, Poland and Portugal by more than 15 per cent. In Italy and 
the Netherlands, public spending on education grew despite a decrease in 
total government spending. Only the Czech Republic showed a significant 
decrease, of 10 per cent, in public spending on education (Chart B4.3). 



The process of budget consolidation puts pressure on education as on 
every other service. Nevertheless, with the exception of Canada and the 
Czech Republic, spending on education grew faster than spending in other 
public areas, the proportion of public budgets spent on education growing, 
on average, from 1 1 .9 per cent in 1995 to 12.7 per cent in 1998. In Denmark, 
the education share of public spending increased from 13.1 per cent in 1995 
to 14.8 per cent in 1998, in Italy from 8.7 to 10.0 per cent and in the 
Netherlands, from 9.1 to 10.6 percent. 

However, between 1995 and 1998, national income grew faster than 
government spending on education in all OECD countries except Korea 
(Chart B4.2, B4.3). 



Chart B4.3. Change in public expenditure on education (1998) 

index of change of public expenditure on public and private educational institutions 
in comparison to total public expenditure (1995 - 100) 

\ □ Change in GDP □ Change in total public expenditure + Change in public educational expenditure | 

Index of change (1995 = 100) Index of change (1995 = 100) 

140 140 




120 

110 

100 

90 



Countries are ranked in ascending order of the change in public expenditure on public and private educational institutions. 
Source: OECD. Table B2.2, Annex 2. 



Total Public Expenditure on Education 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Educational expenditure is expressed as a percentage of a country’s total 
public sector expenditure and as a percentage of GDP. Public educational 
expenditure includes expenditure on educational institutions as well as 
subsidies for students’ living costs and for other private expenditure outside 
institutions. Public expenditure on education includes expenditure by all 
public entities, including ministries other than the ministry of education, local 
and regional governments and other public agencies. 

Total public expenditure, also referred to as total government spending, 
corresponds to the non-repayable current and capital expenditure of all 
levels of government, central, regional and local. Current expenditure 
includes final consumption expenditure, property income paid, subsidies 
and other current transfers (e.g. t social security, social assistance, pensions 
and other welfare benefits). Figures for total public expenditure have been 
taken from the OECD National Accounts Database (see Annex 2) and use the 
System of National Accounts 1993. In previous editions of Education at a 
Glance, total public expenditure was based on the old System of National 
Accounts 1968. The change in the system of national accounts may explain 
differences in this indicator in comparison with previous editions. 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1998 
and are based on 
the UOE data collection 
on educational 
statistics administered 
in 2000 ( for details 
see Annex 3). 




The country mean is calculated as the simple average across all countries 
for which data are available. 
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Total Public Expenditure on Education 



Table B4.1. Total public expenditure on education 

Direct public expenditure on educational institutions plus public subsidies to the private sector ( including subsidies for living costs, and other private entities) 
as a percentage of GDP and as a percentage of total public expenditure, by level of education and year 







Public expenditure on education 




Public expenditure 1 on education 




as a percentage of total public expenditure 




as a percentage of GDP 








1998 




1995 


1998 


1995 




Primary, 








Primary, 










secondary 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels 


All levels 


secondary 


Tertiary 

education 


All levels 


All levels 




and post- 
secondary 


of education 
combined 


of education 
combined 


and post- 
secondary 


of education 
combined 


of education 
combined 




non-tertiary 








non-tertiary 






education 








education 








OECD countries 

Australia 


10.2 


3.6 


13.9 


13.4 


3.5 


1.2 


4.8 


5.0 


Austria 


7.8 


3.2 


12.2 


12.0 


4.0 


1.6 


6.3 


6.5 


Belgium 


6.9 


2.2 


10.2 


m 


3.5 


1.1 


5.2 


m 


Belgium (FI.) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


3.4 


1.0 


5.0 


5.2 


Canada 


8.2 


3.9 


12.6 


12.9 


3.7 


1.8 


5.7 


6.5 


Czech Republic 


6.3 


1.8 


9.3 


8.7 


2.9 


0.8 


4.3 


4.9 


Denmark 


8.8 


3.9 


14.8 


13.1 


4.9 


2.2 


8.3 


7.7 


Finland 


7.6 


4.0 


12.4 


12.1 


3.8 


2.0 


6.2 


6.9 


France 


7.9 


2.0 


11.3 


11.1 


4.2 


1.0 


6.0 


6.0 


Germany 


6.3 


2.3 


9.8 


8.6 


3.0 


1.1 


4.6 


4.7 


Greece 


4.6 


2.1 


6.9 


5.2 


2.3 


1.1 


3.5 


2.9 


Hungary 


7.8 


2.4 


12.4 


12.2 


2.9 


0.9 


4.6 


5.0 


Iceland 


10.8 


5.6 


17.8 


m 


4.3 


2.2 


7.1 


m 


Ireland 


9.9 


3.5 


13.5 


13.0 


3.3 


1.1 


4.5 


5.1 


Italy 


7.1 


1.6 


10.0 


8.7 


3.5 


0.8 


4.9 


4.6 


Japan* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2.8 


0.4 


3.5 


m 


Korea 


12.7 


1.8 


16.5 


m 


3.1 


0.4 


4.1 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


16.2 


4.5 


22.4 


22.4 


3.0 


0.8 


4.2 


4.6 


Netherlands 


6.8 


3.0 


10.6 


9.1 


3.1 


1.4 


4.9 


5.0 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


4.9 


1.8 


7.2 


5.7 


Norway 


9.7 


4.2 


16.1 


18.4 


4.6 


2.0 


7.7 


9.1 


Poland 


7.8 


2.7 


12.2 


11.5 


3.5 


1.2 


5.4 


5.5 


Portugal 


10.2 


2.4 


13.5 


12.5 


4.3 


1.0 


5.7 


5.4 


Spain 


8.1 


2.2 


11.1 


10.6 


3.3 


0.9 


4.5 


4.7 


Sweden 


9.1 


3.6 


13.7 


m 


5.3 


2.1 


8.0 


m 


Switzerland 


10.8 


3.0 


14.6 


m 


4.1 


1.1 


5.5 


m 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.8 


0.8 


3.0 


2.4 


United Kingdom 


8.3 


2.6 


11.9 


11.2 


3.4 


1.1 


4.9 


5.2 


United States 2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


3.4 


1.3 


5.1 


m 


| Country mean 


8.7 


J 3.0 


1279 


I 1.9 


3.6 


1.3 


f 5.3 


Li 1 



WEI participants 



Argentina 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2.8 


0.9 


4.1 


m 


Brazil 4 


7.9 


2.9 


12.0 


m 


3.1 


1.1 


4.7 


m 


Chile 


12.1 


2.7 


16.1 


m 


2.7 


0.6 


3.6 


m 


India 2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2.0 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 5 


5.7 


1.2 


6.9 


m 


1.2 


0.3 


1.5 


m 


Jordan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


4.1 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia 


8.9 


4.4 


14.0 


m 


3.0 


1.5 


4.8 


m 


Paraguay 


15.8 


4.4 


20.2 


m 


3.5 


1.0 


4.5 


m 


Peru 


15.7 


4.6 


22.5 


m 


2.0 


0.6 


2.9 


m 


Philippines 4 


16.2 


2.9 


19.7 


m 


2.9 


0.5 


3.5 


m 


Thailand 


14.6 


6.6 


27.2 


m 


2.5 


1.1 


4.7 


m 


Tunisia 5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


5.4 


1.5 


6.8 


m 


Uruguay 


8.5 


2.6 


12.2 


m 


1.9 


0.6 


2.7 


m 


Zimbabwe 2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


9.2 


1.6 


10.8 


m 



1 . Public expenditure presented in this table include public subsidies to households for living costs, which are not spent on educational institutions. 
Thus the figures presented here exceed those on public spending on institutions found in Table B2.1. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary is included in tertiary education and exluded from primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

3. Public subsidies to the private sector are excluded. 

4. Year of reference 1997. 

5. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 



SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS AND HOUSEHOLDS 

THROUGH PUBLIC SUBSIDIES 



° An average of 18 per cent of public spending on tertiary education is devoted to supporting 
students, households and other private entities. In Canada, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom, public subsidies account for a third or more of public tertiary education budgets. 

° Subsidies are particularly important in systems where students are expected to pay at least 
part of the cost of their education. 

° In most countries, the beneficiaries of subsidies have considerable discretion regarding the 
spending of public subsidies. In all reporting countries, subsidies are spent mainly outside 
educational institutions, and in one out of three countries exclusively outside. 




Chart B5.1 . Public subsidies at the tertiary level (1998) 

Public subsidies to the private sector as a percentage of total government expenditure on education, 

by type of subsidy 



I I Scholarships/other grants to households □ Transfers and payments to other private entities 
□ Student loans Country mean 



% of total public educational expenditure 



% of total public educational expenditure 




Countries are ranked in descending order of total public subsidies for tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B5.2. 
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Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 



Tftis indicator examines 
direct and indirect 
public spending on 
educational institutions 
as well as public 
subsidies to households 
for student living costs . 



Through subsidies to students and their families, governments can 
encourage participation in education, particularly among students from low- 
income families, by covering part of the cost of education and related 
expenses. Furthermore, public subsidies play an important role in indirectly 
financing educational institutions. 

Channelling funding for institutions through students may also help to 
increase competition between institutions and result in greater efficiency in 
the financing of education. Since aid for student living costs can serve as a 
substitute for work as a financial resource, public subsidies may enhance 
educational attainment by enabling students to study full-time and to work 
fewer hours or not at all. 



Public subsidies come in many forms: as means-based subsidies, as 
family allowances for all students, as tax allowances for students or their 
parents, or as other household transfers. Unconditional subsidies such as tax 
reductions or family allowances may provide less of an incentive for low- 
income students to participate in education than means-tested subsidies. 
However, they may still help to reduce disparities between households with 
and without children in education. 



A key question is whether financial subsidies for households should be 
provided in the form of grants or loans. Do loans help to increase the 
effectiveness of financial resources invested in education and shift some of 
the cost of education to the beneficiaries of educational investment? Or are 
student loans less effective than grants in encouraging low-income students 
to pursue their education? 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 



What the indicator covers and what it does not cover 




Coverage diagram 
0 see page 55 for explanations) 



This indicator shows the proportion of public spending on education that 
is transferred to students, families and other private entities. Some of these 
funds are spent indirectly on educational institutions, as when subsidies are 
used to cover tuition fees. Other subsides for education do not relate to 
educational institutions, such as subsidies for student living costs. 

The indicator distinguishes between scholarships and grants, which are 
non-repayable subsidies, and loans. The indicator does not, however, 
distinguish between different types of grants or loans, such as scholarships 
versus family allowances and subsidies in kind. 



Governments can also support students and their families by 
providing tax reductions and tax credits. These types of subsidy are not 
covered by this indicator. 

It is also common for governments to guarantee the repayment of loans 
to students made by private lenders. In some countries, this indirect form of 
subsidy is as significant as, or more significant than, direct financial aid to 
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Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



students. However, for reasons of comparability, the indicator only takes into 
account public transfers to private entities relating to private loans, not the 
total value of loans generated. 

In the case of student loans, the indicator reports the full volume of loans 
in order to provide information on the level of support which current students 
receive. The indicator does not take repayments into account, even though 
these can reduce the real costs of loans substantially. 



Public subsidies as a proportion of total public expenditure on education 

OECD countries spend an average of 0.4 per cent of their GDP on public 
subsidies to households and other private entities. In Denmark, New Zealand 
and Sweden, this figure is more than 1 per cent of GDP. Furthermore, on 
average across OECD countries, 7. 1 per cent of public budgets for education 
is spent on transfers to the private sector (Tables B4. 1 , B5. 1 and B5.2). Most of 
these amounts are devoted to the tertiary level of education, except in the 
Czech Republic, France, Sweden and Switzerland. 

Most countries offer public subsidies to households from upper 
secondary education onwards. There are usually few subsidies available 
before the upper secondary level, since in most countries education up to 
that level is compulsory and free of charge. In 14 out of 26 countries, 
subsides to households and private entities therefore account for 1 per 
cent or less of total public spending on primary and secondary education. 
However, in Australia, the Czech Republic, Germany, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and Norway, public subsidies account for between 5 and 
10 per cent of public expenditure on primary and secondary education; 
and in Denmark and Sweden for 13 and 15 per cent (Chart B5.2). In most of 
the countries with high proportions of subsidies at the primary and 
secondary levels of education, these subsidies are directed at adults re- 
entering secondary education. 

The proportion of educational budgets spent on subsidies to 
households and private entities is much higher at the tertiary level. OECD 
countries spend, on average, 18 per cent of their public budgets for 
tertiary education on subsidies to households and other private entities 
(Chart B5.I). In Canada, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, public 
subsidies account for more than a third of public spending on tertiary 
education. Only Greece, Korea, Switzerland and Turkey spend less than 
5 per cent of their total public spending on tertiary education on 
subsidies (Table B5.1). 

A key question in many countries is whether financial subsidies for 
households should primarily be provided in the form of grants or loans. 
Governments choose to subsidise students’ living costs or educational costs 
through different mixtures of grants and loans. Advocates of student loans 
argue that money spent on loans goes further, that is, if the amount spent on 
grants were used to guarantee or subsidise loans instead, more aid would be 
available to students in total, and overall access would be increased. Loans 
also shift some of the cost of education to those who benefit most from 
educational investment. Opponents of loans argue that student loans will be 
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OECD countries spend 
an average of 0.4 per 
cent of their GDP 
on public subsidies 
to households and other 
private entities. 




At the primary and 
secondary levels, public 
subsidies account for 
a comparatively small 
proportion of public 
spending on education. 



Canada , New Zealand 
and the United 
Kingdom spend a third 
or more of their public 
education budget 
at the tertiary level 
on subsidies to 
the private sector. 



Countries use different 
mixtures of grants 
and loans to subsidise 
students' educational 
costs. 
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Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



Chart B5.2. Public subsidies at the primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary level 

(1998) 

Public subsidies to the private sector as a percentage of total government expenditure on education , 

by type of subsidy 



□ Scholarships/other grants to households □ Transfers and payments to other private entities 
□ Student loans Country mean 



% of total public educational expenditure 

20 



% of total public educational expenditure 

20 




Countries are ranked in descending order of total public subsidies for primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B5.1. 



less effective than grants in encouraging low-income students to pursue their 
education. They also argue that loans may be less efficient than anticipated 
because of the various subsidies provided to borrowers or lenders, and of the 
costs of administration and servicing. 



Chart B5.1 presents the proportion of public educational expenditure 
spent on loans, grants and scholarships and other subsidies to 
households. Grants and scholarships include family allowances and other 
specific subsidies, but exclude tax reductions. Fourteen out of 26 
reporting OECD countries rely exclusively on grants or scholarships. The 
remaining countries provide both grants or scholarships and loans to 
students. Iceland is the only country where only loans are provided to 
students. With two exceptions, the highest subsidies to students are 
provided by those countries which also offer student loans. Most of them 
spend an above-average proportion of their budgets on grants and 
scholarships (Chart B5.1 and Table B5.2). 



Private loans are 
further components of 
financial aid to students 
in Australia , Canada, 
Finland, Germany and 
the United States. 



In the United States, the value of private loans for students is almost as 
high as the total value of public subsidies to households and other private 
entities, and in Canada, private loans guaranteed by the government account 
for half of the total cost of public subsidies. 

Other countries guaranteeing or subsidising private loans to students are 
Finland and Germany. Germany has just introduced guaranteed loans for 
students who are no longer eligible for public aid because they have 
exceeded the subsidised duration of studies. 



Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



Repayments of public loans can be a substantial source of income for 
governments and can decrease the costs of loan programmes significantly. 
The current reporting of household expenditure on education (indicator B3) 
does not take into account the repayment by previous recipients of public 
loans. These repayments can be a substantial burden to individuals and have 
an impact on the decision to participate in tertiary education. However many 
countries make the repayment of loans dependent on the later level of 
income of graduates. 

Given that repayments to loan programmes are made by former students 
who took out loans several years previously, it is difficult to estimate the real 
costs of loan programmes, net of repayments. International comparisons of 
total repayments and loans in the same reference period cannot be made, 
since they are heavily influenced by changes in schemes for the distribution 
of loans and by changes in the numbers of students receiving loans. Figures 
from an OECD special survey conducted in 1999 (and reported in the 
2000 edition of Education at a Glance) indicate that repayments received in 1997 
accounted for over 40 per cent of the total value of loans in Australia and the 
Netherlands, and for about 10 percent in the United Kingdom. In Germany, 
repayments collected in 1997 seem to be even higher but are influenced by a 
change in legislation, since today's grants were in previous years given as 
loans. Repayments correspond to 30 per cent of the total value of loans, 
scholarships and other grants made in Germany in 1997. 

How subsidies are used : student living costs and tuition fees 

In most countries, the bulk of public payments to households for 
education are not earmarked, that is, their use is determined by the 
beneficiaries, namely the students and their families. In a few countries, 
however, public subsidies are earmarked for payments to educational 
institutions. Australia, Ireland, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, for 
example, earmark public subsidies for tuition fees. In Australia, loans and 
tuition fees are closely related through the Higher Education Contribution 
Scheme (HECS). Under HECS, students can elect to pay their contributions 
for their university education in advance, semester by semester, and receive 
a 25 per cent discount, or, they can repay their accumulated contribution 
through the tax system when their annual income exceeds a minimum 
threshold. For the purpose of the OECD education indicators, HECS is 
counted as a loan scheme, although students may not see the delayed 
payments as a loan. In countries where tuition fees are substantial, a 
proportion of the public subsidy to households is effectively earmarked for 
payments to educational institutions, even without an official policy. 

Public subsidies are largely spent outside educational institutions. They 
support student living costs and educational expenses other than tuition 
fees. In nine out of 22 reporting countries, subsidies to households are 
exclusively for expenditure other than tuition fees. In Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, subsidies for living costs and educational expenditure outside 
educational institutions account for 30 per cent of the total public spending 
on tertiary education. Korea, Switzerland and Turkey are the only OECD 
countries where subsidies for expenditure outside institutions amount to less 
than 1 per cent of total public spending on education. 



Repayments of loans 
reduce the real cost of 
loan programmes to the 
public budget; at the 
same time they increase 
the burden on 
households for 
education . 




In most countries, 
the beneficiaries 
of subsidies have 
considerable discretion 
regarding how 
they spend public 
subsidies . 



In all reporting 
countries subsidies 
are spent mainly 
outside educational 
institutions, and in one 
out of three countries 
exclusively outside. 
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Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



Subsidies are 
particularly important 
in systems where 
students are expected 
to pay at least part 
of the cost of their 
education. 



In countries where students are required to pay tuition fees, access to 
public subsidies is of particular importance in order to provide students with 
access to educational opportunities, regardless of their financial situation. 
Indicator B3 shows what proportion of funding of educational institutions 
originates from private sources. In countries with low levels of private 
involvement in the funding of educational institutions, the level of public 
subsidies tends to be lower also (Tables B5.2 and B3.2). 



On the other hand, in Australia, Canada and the United Kingdom, which 
all require the payment of tuition fees, more than 10 per cent of public 
expenditure on subsidies is designated to help students and households to 
pay for tuition fees. An exception is Korea, where despite the fact that more 
than 80 per cent of all expenditure on tertiary institutions originates from 
private sources, the level of subsidies to support tuition payments to 
institutions is, at 3 per cent, comparatively low (Tables B5.2 and B3.2). 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1998 
and are based on 
the UOE data collection 
on educational statistics 
administered in 2000 
( for details 
see Annex 3). 



Public subsidies to households include the following categories: i) grants/ 
scholarships; if) public student loans; m) family or child allowances contingent 
on student status; iv) public subsidies in cash or kind specifically for housing, 
transportation, medical expenses, books and supplies, social, recreational 
and other purposes; v) interest-related subsidies for private loans. 

Expenditure on student loans is reported on a gross basis - that is, 
without subtracting or netting out repayments or interest payments from the 
borrowers (students or households). This is because the gross amount of 
loans including scholarships and grants is the relevant variable for measuring 
financial aid to current participants in education. 



Public costs related to private loans guaranteed by governments are 
included as subsidies to other private entities. Unlike public loans, only the 
net cost of these loans is included. 



The value of tax reductions or credits to households and students is not 
included. 



Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



Table B5. 1 . Public subsidies to the private sector as a percentage of total government expenditure on education 
and GDP for primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education (1998) 

Direct expenditure for institutions and transfers to households and other private entities as a percentage of total government expenditure and GDP 







Transfers for education to private entities 


Transfers 




Direct 


Financial aid to students 




Transfers 




for education 




expenditure 
for institutions 










to private 




Scholarships/ 






and payments 


Total 


entities 






other grants 
to households 


Student loans 


Total 


to other private 
entities 




as percentage 
of GDP 


OECD countries 

Australia 


91 


8 


n 


8 


1 


9 


0.31 


Austria 


99 


n 


a 


n 


1 


1 


0.05 


Belgium 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


Canada* 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


X 


Czech Republic* 


94 


6 


a 


6 


n 


6 


0.16 


Denmark 


87 


13 


n 


13 


n 


13 


0.64 


Finland 


96 


4 


n 


4 


n 


4 


0.16 


France 


96 


4 


a 


4 


a 


4 


0.16 


Germany 


94 


6 


n 


6 


n 


6 


0.18 


Greece 1 


100 


n 


m 


n 


m 


n 


n. 


Hungary 


100 


n 


a 


n 


n 


n 


0.01 


Iceland 


99 


n 


1 


I 


n 


1 


0.06 


Ireland 


97 


3 


n 


3 


n 


3 


0.1 1 


Italy 


99 


1 


a 


1 


n 


1 


0.03 


Japan 


m 


a 


m 


m 


n 


m 


m 


Korea 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.02 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


99 


1 


a 


1 


n 


1 


0.04 


Netherlands 


92 


7 


n 


7 


1 


8 


0.25 


New Zealand 


94 


3 


3 


6 


a 


6 


0.31 


Norway 


94 


4 


2 


6 


X 


6 


0.26 


Poland 


100 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


0.01 


Portugal 


99 


1 


a 


I 


a 


1 


0.06 


Spain 


99 


1 


n 


1 


n 


1 


0.04 


Sweden 


85 


12 


3 


15 


a 


15 


0.80 


Switzerland* 


97 


2 


n 


2 


1 


3 


0.12 


Turkey 


100 


n 


a 


n 


m 


n 


0.01 


United Kingdom 


99 


1 


a 


1 


n 


1 


0.03 


United States 1 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


X 


Country mean 


96 


3 


n 


3 


n 


4 


0 . 1 ? | 


WEI participants 

Argentina 


99 


1 


a 


1 


n 


1 


0.02 


Brazil 2 


100 


n 


n 


n 


a 


n 


0.00 


Chile 


100 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


0.01 


India 1 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


0.00 


Indonesia 3 


93 


7 


m 


7 


m 


7 


0.08 


Israel 


99 


I 


n 


1 


n 


1 


0.07 


Malaysia 


100 


n 


n 


n 


m 


n 


0.01 


Paraguay 1 


100 


n 


a 


n 


a 


n 


0.00 


Peru 


100 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Thailand 


95 


m 


5 


5 


m 


5 


0.13 


Zimbabwe 1 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


X 



1 . Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

2. Year of reference 1997. 

3. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source : OECD. 
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Support for Students and Households Through Public Subsidies 



Table B5.2. Public subsidies to the private sector as a percentage of total government expenditure on 

education and GDP for tertiary education (1998) 

Direct expenditure for institutions and transfers to households and other private entities as a percentage of total government expenditure and GDP 









Transfers for education to private entities 






















Transfers 




















Direct 




Financial aid to students 








for education 












Transfers 
and payments 
to other private 
entities 




to private 
entities 
as percentage 
of GDP 




expenditure 
for institutions 


Scholarships/ 
other grants 
to households 


Student loans 


Total 


of which: 
attributable 
for educational 


Total 










institutions 








OECD countries 

Australia 


72 


13 


15 


28 


15 


n 


28 


0.35 


Austria 


88 


10 


a 


10 


X 


2 


12 


0.21 


Belgium 


77 


23 


n 


23 


4 


n 


23 


0.26 


Canada 


59 


18 


7 


24 


1 1 


17 


41 


0.74 


Czech Republic 


93 


7 


a 


7 


n 


n 


7 


0.06 


Denmark 


69 


26 


5 


31 


n 


n 


31 


0.67 


Finland 


82 


17 


n 


17 


n 


1 


18 


0.36 


France 


92 


8 


a 


8 


5 


a 


8 


0.08 


Germany 


88 


9 


2 


11 


n 


n 


12 


0.13 


Greece 


97 


3 


m 


3 


m 


m 


3 


0.04 


Hungary 


87 


13 


a 


13 


3 


n 


13 


0.12 


Iceland 


78 


n 


22 


22 


X 


n 


22 


0.49 


Ireland 


85 


15 


n 


15 


6 


n 


15 


0.18 


Italy 


81 


19 


n 


19 


7 


n 


19 


0.15 


Japan 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


n 


m 


m 


Korea 


96 


3 


n 


3 


3 


1 


4 


0.02 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


92 


5 


3 


8 


n 


n 


8 


0.07 


Netherlands 


74 


13 


13 


25 


8 


1 


26 


0.36 


New Zealand 


58 


17 


26 


42 


X 


a 


42 


0.78 


Norway 


71 


12 


18 


29 


n 


n 


29 


0.59 


Poland 


95 


5 


a 


5 


X 


a 


5 


0.06 


Portugal 


94 


6 


a 


6 


n 


n 


6 


0.06 


Spain 


89 


11 


n 


11 


5 


n 


1 1 


0.10 


Sweden 


70 


10 


20 


30 


n 


a 


30 


0.64 


Switzerland 


98 


1 


n 


1 


n 


1 


2 


0.03 


Turkey 


97 


n 


2 


2 


2 


n 


3 


0.02 


United Kingdom 


65 


25 


1 1 


35 


13 


n 


35 


0.39 


United States 1 


80 


11 


9 


20 


X 


m 


20 


0.27 


[ Country mean 


82 


12 


5 


17 


4 


1 


18 


0.27 | 


WEI participants 

Argentina 


99 


n 


n 


n 


X 


1 


1 


0.01 


Brazil 2 


94 


5 


1 


6 


X 


n 


6 


0.07 


Chile 


76 


11 


13 


24 


21 


a 


24 


0.14 


Israel 


90 


8 


2 


10 


10 


n 


10 


0.14 


Malaysia 


83 


10 


6 


17 


X 


m 


17 


0.25 


Paraguay 1 


99 


1 


a 


1 


X 


a 


1 


0.01 


Peru 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


Philippines 3 


97 


3 


n 


3 


X 


m 


3 


0.02 


Thailand 


74 


n 


26 


26 


X 


m 


26 


0.29 


Zimbabwe 


87 


4 


9 


13 


X 


n 


13 


0.23 



] . Including post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

2. Year of reference 1997. 

3. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source : OECD. 
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EXPENDITURE ON INSTITUTIONS 
BY SERVICE CATEGORY AND 
BY RESOURCE CATEGORY 



° On average, one quarter of expenditure on tertiary education is attributable to R&D at tertiary 
education institutions. Significant differences between countries in the emphasis on R&D in 
tertiary institutions can explain part of the large differences in expenditure per tertiary 
student. 

° Expenditure on ancillary services at primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary 
levels represents 5 per cent of total spending on educational institutions, which is usually 
more than countries spend on subsidies to households. 

° In primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary education combined, current 
expenditure accounts, on average across all OECD countries, for 92 per cent of total spending. 

° In all but four countries, 75 per cent or more of current expenditure is spent on staff salaries. 

° At the tertiary level, countries tend to devote a higher proportion of current expenditure to 
services which are sub-contracted or bought in. 





Chart B6.1 . Expenditure per student on instruction, research and development (R&D) 
and ancillary services, tertiary education (1998) 

Annual expenditure per student (in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs), 
by function, public and private institutions 



I I Research and development at tertiary institutions 
I I Ancillary services (transport, meals, housing provided by institutions) 
I I Educational core services 




Countries are ranked in descending order of total expenditure per student in tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B6.3. 
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Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



This indicator compares 
countries wit ft respect to 
the division of spending 
between current and 
capital expenditure and 
the distribution of 
current expenditure by 
resource category. 



It also compares how 
spending is distributed 
between different 
functions of educational 
institutions. 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

How spending is apportioned between different categories of 
expenditure can affect the quality of instruction ( e.g ., through teachers' 
salaries), the condition of educational facilities (e.g., school maintenance) and 
the ability of the education system to adjust to changing demographic and 
enrolment trends (as in the construction of new schools). 

Comparisons of how different countries apportion educational expenditure 
between the various resource categories can provide some insight into 
variation in the organisation and operation of educational institutions. 
Decisions on the allocation of resources made at the system level, both 
budgetary and structural, eventually feed through to the classroom and affect 
the nature of instruction and the conditions under which it is provided. 

Educational institutions offer a range of educational services besides 
instruction. At the primary and secondary levels of education, institutions 
may offer meals, free transport to and from school or boarding facilities. At the 
tertiary level, institutions may offer housing and often perform a wide range of 
research activities as an integral part of tertiary education. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 
W hat this indicator covers and what it does not cover 




Coverage diagram 
( see page 55 for explanations ) 



This indicator breaks down educational expenditure by current and capital 
expenditure and the three main functions which educational institutions 
typically fulfil. This includes, first, costs directly attributable to instruction, 
such as teachers' salaries or school materials, and costs indirectly related to 
the provision of instruction, such as expenditure on administration, 
instructional support services, development of teacher, student counselling, 
or on the construction and/or provision of school facilities. Second, it includes 
spending on ancillary services, such as student welfare services provided by 
educational institutions. Third, it includes spending attributable to research 
and development (R&D) performed at tertiary education institutions, either 
in the form of separately funded R&D activities or in the form of those 
proportions of salaries and current expenditure in general education budgets 
that are attributable to the research activities of staff. 



The indicator does not include public and private R&D spending outside 
educational institutions, such as R&D spending in industry. A comparative 
review of R&D spending in sectors other than education is provided in the 
OECD Science and Technology Indicators. Expenditure on student welfare 
services at educational institutions only includes public subsidies for those 
services. Expenditure by students and their families on services that are 
provided by institutions on a self-funding basis are not included. 



Current and capital expenditure , and the distribution of current expenditure 
by resource category 

Educational expenditure can first be divided into current and capital 
expenditure. Capital expenditure comprises spending on assets that last 
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Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



longer than one year and includes spending on the construction, renovation 
and major repair of buildings. Current expenditure comprises spending on 
school resources used each year for the operation of schools. 

Current expenditure can be further sub-divided into three broad 
functional categories: compensation of teachers, compensation of other staff, 
and other current expenditure (on, for example, teaching materials and 
supplies, maintenance of school buildings, preparation of student meals and 
renting of school facilities). The amount allocated to each of these functional 
categories will depend in part on current and projected changes in 
enrolment, on the salaries of educational personnel and on costs of 
maintenance and construction of educational facilities. 



Education takes place mostly in school and university settings. The labour- 
intensive technology of education explains the large proportion of current 
spending within total educational expenditure. In primary, secondary, and post- 
secondary non-tertiary education combined, current expenditure accounts, on 
average across all OECD countries, for 92 per cent of total spending. 

There is some noticeable variation between countries with respect to the 
relative proportions of current and capital expenditure: at the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels combined, the proportion 
of current expenditure ranges from less than 85 per cent in Korea and Turkey 
to 97 per cent or more in Canada and Belgium (Chart B6.2). 

The salaries of teachers and other staff employed in education account 
for the largest proportion of current expenditure in OECD countries. On 
average across OECD countries, expenditure on the compensation of 
educational personnel accounts for 80 per cent of current expenditure at the 
primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels of education 
combined. Although 70 per cent or less of expenditure in the Czech Republic, 
Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom is devoted to the compensation of 
educational personnel, the proportion is 90 per cent or more in Mexico, 
Portugal, and Turkey (Chart B6.2). 

OECD countries with relatively small education budgets (Mexico, 
Portugal and Turkey, for example) tend to devote a larger proportion of 
current educational expenditure to the compensation of personnel and a 
smaller proportion to services which are sub-contracted or bought in, such 
as support services (e.g., maintenance of school buildings), ancillary 
services (e.g., preparation of meals for students) and renting of school 
buildings and other facilities. 



In Denmark and the United States, around one third of staff 
expenditure in primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary 
education combined goes towards compensation of non-teaching staff, 
while in Ireland and Turkey this figure is 5 per cent or less. These 
differences are likely to reflect the degree to which educational personnel 
specialise in non-teaching activities in a particular country (for example, 
principals who do not teach, guidance counsellors, bus drivers, school 
nurses, janitors and maintenance workers) (see indicator D2), as well as the 
relative salaries of teaching and non-teaching personnel (see indicator D1 ) 
(Table D6.I). 






In all except four 
countries , 75 per cent 
or more of current 
expenditure at the 
primary , secondary 
and post-secondary 
non-tertiary levels is 
spent on staff salaries. 



OECD countries with 
smaller education 
Budgets invest 
relatively more 
in personnel and less 
in other services. 



Countries vary in 
the proportions of 
current expenditure 
which they allocate 
to the compensation 
of teachers and 
other staff . 
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Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



Chart B6.2. Distribution of capital and current expenditure (1998) 

Distribution of total expenditure and distribution of current expenditure on public and private institutions, 

by resource category and level of education 



1 1 Current expenditure 


1 1 Capital expenditure 


i 1 Compensation of teachers 


□ Compensation of other staff 


1 1 Compensation of all staff 


1 1 Other current expenditure 



Primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education 

% of total expenditure % of total expenditure 




% of current expenditure 



% of current expenditure 




£ <$ S s SS s oV S & S' 



% of total expenditure 



Tertiary education 



% of total expenditure 

100 




60 

40 

20 

0 



% of current expenditure 



% of current expenditure 

100 




60 

40 



1. Public institutions. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions. 

3. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the current expenditure on primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 
Source: OECD. Table B6.1. 
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Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



At the tertiary level, the proportion of total expenditure spent on capital 
outlays is larger than at the primary, secondary and post-secondary non- 
tertiary levels. In 1 5 out of 25 OECD countries, the proportion spent on capital 
expenditure at the tertiary level is 10 percent or more, and in Greece, Korea, 
Spain and Turkey it is above 20 per cent (Chart B6.2), 

Differences are likely to reflect differences in how tertiary education is 
organised in each country, as well as the degree to which expansion in 
enrolments requires the construction of new buildings. 



At the tertiary level, the 
proportion of capital 
expenditure is generally 
larger, because of more 
differentiated and 
advanced teaching 
facilities. 



OECD countries, on average, spend 30 per cent of current expenditure at 
the tertiary level on purposes other than the compensation of educational 
personnel. This is explained by the much higher cost of facilities and 
equipment in higher education (Chart B6.2). 




Expenditure on instruction, R&D and ancillary services 

While educational expenditure is dominated below the tertiary level by 
spending on instructional services, at the tertiary level, other services, 
particularly those related to R&D activities, can account for a significant 
proportion of educational spending. Differences between countries in 
expenditure on R&D activities can therefore explain a significant part of the 
differences between countries in overall educational expenditure per 
tertiary student (Chart B6.1). High levels of R&D spending in tertiary 
education institutions in Australia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Sweden (between 0.40 and 0.83 of GDP), for example, 
imply that spending per student in these countries would be considerably 
lower if the R&D component were excluded (Table B6.2). 

R&D spending in tertiary education institutions not only depends on 
overall R&D expenditure in a country, but also on the national infrastructure 
for R&D activities. Countries in which most R&D is performed by tertiary 
education institutions tend to report higher expenditure per tertiary student 
than countries in which a large part of R&D is performed in other public 
institutions or by industry. 

Student welfare services and, sometimes, services for the general public, 
are integral functions of schools and universities in many countries. Countries 
finance these ancillary services with different combinations of public 
expenditure, public subsidies and fees paid by students and their families. 



On average, countries spend 0. 18 per cent of their GDP on subsidies for 
ancillary services provided by primary, secondary and post-secondary non- 
tertiary institutions. This represents 5 percent of total spending on these 
institutions. At the high end, the Czech Republic, France, Hungary and 
Sweden spend around 10 per cent on ancillary services, which translates into 
more than 500US$ (PPP) per student in France and Sweden and more than 
250US$ (PPP) per student in Canada, the Czech Republic, Finland and 
Hungary (Chart B6.3). 



In more than two thirds of countries, the amount spent on ancillary 
services is higher than the amount spent on subsidies to households at the 



ERIC 



Significant differences 
among countries in the 
emphasis on R&D in 
tertiary institutions can 
explain part of the large 
differences in 
expenditure per tertiary 
student. 



Student welfare services 
are integral functions 
of schools 
and universities. 

Expenditure on 
ancillary services 
at primary, secondary, 
and post-secondary 
non-tertiary levels 
represents 5 per cent 
of total spending on 
educational 
institutions. 
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Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



Chart B6.3. Subsidies for ancillary services and public subsidies to households at primary, 
secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education (1998) 

Expenditure on ancillary services provided by public and private educational institutions 
and public subsidies to households as a percentage of GDP 



I I Ancillary services 



I I Public subsidies 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of expenditure on ancillary services provided by educational institutions as a percentage of GDP. 
Source: OECD. Tables B5.1, B6.2. 



primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary levels. Exceptions to this 
pattern are Australia, Germany, Ireland and Sweden, where expenditure on 
subsidies to households is higher (Chart B6.3). 



On average, expenditure on subsidies for ancillary services at the tertiary 
level amounts to just 0.04 per cent of GDP. Nevertheless, on a per student- 
basis this can translate into significant amounts, as in Australia, the Czech 
Republic, France and Hungary, where subsides for ancillary services amount 
to over 450US$ (PPP). At the tertiary level, ancillary services are more often 
provided on a self-financed basis. In the United States, for example, fees paid 
to institutions for ancillary services account for 0. 1 5 per cent of GDP. 



□ DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 



Data refer to the 
financial year 1 998 
and are based on 
the UOE data collection 
on educational statistics 
administered in 2000 
(for details 
see Annex 3). 



The distinction between current and capital expenditures is the standard 
one used in national income accounting. Current expenditure refers to goods 
and services consumed within the current year, and must be made recurrently 
in order to sustain the production of educational services. Capital 
expenditure refers to assets which last longer than one year, including 
spending on construction, renovation or major repair of buildings and on new 
or replacement equipment. The capital expenditure reported here 
represents the value of educational capital acquired or created during the 
year in question - that is, the amount of capital formation - regardless of 



Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



whether the capital expenditure was financed from current revenue or by 
borrowing. Neither current nor capital expenditure includes debt servicing. 

Calculations cover expenditure by public institutions or, where available, 
that of public and private institutions combined. 

Current expenditure other than on the compensation of personnel 
includes expenditure on services which are sub-contracted or bought in, such 
as support services ( e.g ., maintenance of school buildings), ancillary services 
(e.0., preparation of meals for students) and renting of school buildings and 
other facilities. These services are obtained from outside providers (unlike 
the services provided by the education authorities or educational institutions 
themselves using their own personnel). 

Expenditure on R&D includes all expenditure on research performed at 
universities and other tertiary education institutions, regardless of whether 
the research is financed from general institutional funds or through separate 
grants or contracts from public or private sponsors. The classification of 
expenditure is based on data collected from the institutions carrying out R&D 
rather than on the sources of funds. 

“Ancillary services" are services provided by educational institutions that 
are peripheral to the main educational mission. The two main components of 
ancillary services are student welfare services and services for the general 
public. At primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary levels, student 
welfare services include meals, school health services, and transportation to 
and from school. At the tertiary level, they include halls of residence 
(dormitories), dining halls, and health care. Services for the general public 
include museums, radio and television broadcasting, sports, and recreational 
and cultural programmes. Expenditure on ancillary services also include fees 
from students or households are excluded. 

Core instructional services are estimated as the residual of all 
expenditure, i.e . total expenditure on educational institutions net of 
expenditure on R&D and ancillary services. 
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Expenditure on Institutions by Service Category and by Resource Category 



Table B6. 1 . Educational expenditure by resource category ( 1 998) 

Distribution of total and current expenditure on educational institutions, by resource category and level of education 







Primary, secondary and post-secondary 
non-tertiary education 




Tertiary education 
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Percentage of current expenditure 
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OECD countries 

Australia 


93 


7 


61 


16 


77 


23 


91 


9 


29 


37 


65 


35 


Austria 


93 


7 


72 


8 


80 


20 


92 


8 


57 


15 


71 


29 


Belgium (Fl.) 2 


98 


2 


76 


8 


84 


16 


96 


4 


76 


8 


84 


16 


Canada 1 


97 


3 


62 


15 


77 


23 


94 


6 


36 


33 


69 


31 


Czech Republic 


92 


8 


44 


16 


61 


39 


88 


12 


30 


21 


51 


49 


Denmark 


96 


4 


53 


26 


80 


20 


87 


13 


52 


25 


78 


22 


Finland 


91 


9 


57 


13 


70 


30 


91 


9 


38 


25 


64 


36 


France 2 


92 


8 


X 


X 


79 


21 


89 


11 


X 


X 


70 


30 


Germany 2 


92 


8 


X 


X 


89 


11 


89 


11 


X 


X 


76 


24 


Greece 1 


85 


15 


88 


X 


88 


12 


70 


30 


X 


X 


62 


38 


Hungary 1 


92 


8 


X 


X 


75 


25 


88 


12 


X 


X 


64 


36 


Iceland 2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Ireland 1 


94 


6 


81 


5 


86 


14 


92 


8 


48 


25 


73 


27 


Italy '* 


96 


4 


69 


14 


83 


17 


82 


18 


50 


26 


76 


24 


Japan* 


88 


12 


X 


X 


87 


13 


83 


17 


X 


X 


65 


35 


Korea 


83 


17 


72 


9 


81 


19 


68 


32 


38 


15 


53 


47 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 1 


95 


5 


79 


12 


91 


9 


92 


8 


66 


18 


84 


16 


Netherlands 


95 


5 


X 


X 


76 


24 


94 


6 


X 


X 


76 


24 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 1 


86 


14 


X 


X 


82 


18 


88 


12 


X 


X 


65 


35 


Poland 1 


91 


9 


X 


X 


76 


24 


85 


15 


X 


X 


66 


34 


Portugal 


95 


5 


X 


X 


94 


6 


84 


16 


X 


X 


70 


30 


Spain 


94 


6 


75 


10 


84 


16 


78 


22 


58 


20 


79 


21 


Sweden* 


m 


m 


46 


11 


57 


43 


m 


m 


X 


X 


56 


44 


Switzerland 1 


89 


11 


72 


14 


85 


15 


88 


12 


56 


22 


77 


23 


Turkey 1,3 


84 


16 


95 


1 


96 


4 


77 


23 


53 


36 


89 


1 1 


United Kingdom 2 


96 


4 


50 


20 


70 


30 


99 


1 


32 


25 


57 


43 


United States 1 ' 3 


89 


11 


56 


26 


83 


17 


91 


9 


40 


35 


76 


24 


Country mean 


92 


8 


67 


13 


80 


20 


87 


13 


46 


25 i 


70 5 


30 | 


WEI participants 

Argentina 1 


95 


5 


51 


44 


95 


5 


96 


4 


49 


35 


84 


16 


Brazil 1 ’ 4 


95 


5 


X 


X 


83 


17 


97 


3 


X 


X 


85 


15 


Chile 1 


91 


9 


X 


X 


61 


39 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


India 2, 3 


97 


3 


79 


8 


88 


12 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 1, 5 


96 


4 


66 


4 


71 


29 


100 


m 


33 


14 


47 


53 


Israel 


88 


12 


X 


X 


77 


23 


90 


10 


X 


X 


77 


23 


Malaysia 1 


88 


12 


70 


13 


84 


16 


63 


37 


42 


12 


55 


45 


Paraguay 1 

Peru 1 


93 


7 


72 


21 


93 


7 


83 


17 


7 


3 


10 


1 


90 


10 


70 


2 


72 


28 


88 


12 


45 


6 


51 


49 


Philippines 1, 4 


89 


11 


X 


X 


62 


38 


90 


10 


X 


X 


69 


31 


Sri Lanka 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


73 


27 


36 


24 


60 


25 


Tunisia 1 ' 5 


90 


10 


X 


X 


94 


6 


74 


26 


X 


X 


63 


37 


Uruguay 1 


92 


8 


70 


14 


84 


16 


93 


7 


64 


20 


84 


16 



1. Public institutions only. 

2. Public and government-dependent private institutions only. 

3. Post-secondary non-tertiary education included at the tertiary level. 

4. Year of reference 1997. 

5. Year of reference 1999. 

* See Annex 3 for notes. 

Source: OECD. 



